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the top-rated 
ABOT series: 


History =a ee Style 


PETER MINUIT 
An early American con man who 


cheated a bunch of uneducated In- 
dians out of Manhattan Island. 


THE WITCHES OF SALEM 
A clear case of genocide, certainly 


not for tiny, grade-school ears. 


BENEDICT ARNOLD 
A bit politically unenlightened, but 


nevertheless an officer and a gen- 
tleman — a target for classroom 


character assassination. 


The Addams family turn fresh, fathomless, 
eyes on education and politics — neither of 
which will ever be the same. 
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Chapter I 


THE HEARSE-BLACK, open touring car rolled down 
Main Street trailing not fumes of oil and gasoline—but a 
faint odor of burning brimstone. 

Morticia Addams, black tresses whipping in the breeze, 
leaned her serpent-slim body back into the ancient leather 
upholstery and gazed happily at the sky. The dark and 
menacing clouds which threatened to blight this September 
afternoon reacted on her in the same way that the purest 
Grade A sunshine reacts òn most everyone else. 

“Lurch,” she called to the car’s chauffeur, “take us by way 
of the cemetery. I feel in a fun mood!” 

Lurch, a monstrous hobgoblin who might have been the 
experiment that Baron Frankenstein hadn’t dared write 
up in his lab book, let out a groan of approval. He had 
been hoping that either Mr. or Mrs. Addams, whom he 
served as butler-chauffeur, would suggest a swing through 
the lovely graveyard. And now Mrs. Addams had. These 
were his kind of people. 

The vulture perched on the windshield appeared over- 
joyed at the prospect, too. He sat up a little straighter and 
belched raucously. 

Gomez Addams, however, turned to his wife and asked, 
“But Querida, have we time? School will be leaving out 
shortly.” 

“Mr. Trepan didn’t specify an exact hour. He just asked 
us to come and see him this afternoon,” Morticia replied. 
“And I’m sure the school principal stays on at least for 
awhile after classes are dismissed.” 

Gomez looked thoughtful. “I wonder what the principal 
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can possibly want with us? I mean, both our children are 
so well adjusted.” 

“But, of course, dear Gomez. And that reminds me—if 
we arrive too early, the children will insist on riding home 
with us. Not that I mind, but Pugsley took his octopus to 
school again today and it would crowd the car so.” 

“Right as usual, Cara Mia,” said Gomez, brightening. 
“The octopus will fit much better on the school bus.” He 
leaned forward and tapped Lurch on the shoulder. “Then 
it’s once around the graveyard,” he chortled, “and we may 
even have time to drop in at the mortuary for a bracing bit 
of organ music!” 


Bruce B. Trepan, the new principal of Button Gwinnett 
Grade School, grimly watched the long line of yellow school 
buses pull out of the schoolyard, and noted the tentacles of 
an octopus waving from the rear window of the last. He 
tried to put out of his mind the fascinating picture of all 
seven fully loaded buses colliding head-on and never re- 
turning, because if you wish too hard for something to 
happen, it never does. He sighed, removed the plugs from 
his ears, and returned to his desk to continue writing his 
letter to The Times, a letter which—should the editor be 
foolish enough to print it—would bring a barrage of pro- 
tests from angry readers. For this, like all of Trepan’s cor- 
respondence with the press, was a ringing diatribe on the 
utter loathsomeness of the younger generation. 

That the school principal of Button Gwinnett had chosen 
a career in education was one of life’s little mysteries. Most 
persons who do so are motivated, at least to some degree, 
by a fondness for children, but such could not have been 
the case with Trepan. He must have started out disliking 
them and now, after years of dealing with them, his dis- 
like had grown to downright loathing. There were days 
when he was tempted to climb to the schoolhouse roof and 
shout, “I hate you all, you abominable little carbuncles!” 
But since such an act would only serve to cut off his income, 
he had found a less dangerous way to let off steam. He had 
taken to blasting the youth of the land in those “Letters 
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to the Editor” columns which are a feature in many 
periodicals. 

So far he had placed about twenty such communications 
in various journals. Some were relatively subtle, merely 
pointing out the perils of overpopulation and overcrowd- 
ing of schools; others—those composed on especially trying 
days at Button Gwinnett—attacked all juveniles as incorri- 
gible delinquents and advocated frequent paddling of all 
small posteriors both at home and in school. A pile of these 
clippings lay on his desk alongside his unfinished epistle 
to The Times, and, needless to say, each was signed with 
a pseudonym. It would never do for the parents and tax- 
payers of Shambleton to learn how the new school principal 
really felt about their offspring. 

Before Trepan could resume his newest letter, however, 
his secretary phoned from her sentry box outside. Her 
usually controlled voice sounded strangely hysterical. 

“The Addams people are here!” she said, in the rising 
tones of someone reporting a fire at the oil refinery. “The 
Addamses!” 

“They're expected,” said Trepan. “Send them in.” Brush- 
ing aside the clippings and unfinished letter, he opened a 
report titled Technologies and Instrumentation in Class- 
room Progressivism, and pretended to read it. He bent low, 
presenting to the Addamses as they entered and stood before 
his desk, only a broad pair of shoulders and a head of hair 
that had turned prematurely white which, in a way, was 
a good thing—the upcoming interview couldn’t turn it any 
whiter. 

Trepan went on pretending to read. It was a little execu- 
tive trick of his designed to put visitors at a disadvantage. 
Act busy. Don’t look up until you hear a sighing and 
shuffling of feet. Then look up. 

He looked up now. The room reeled. He squeezed shut 
his eyes, then opened them again. He took a hard grip on 
the desk. Something had gone terribly wrong with his little 
trick. He never should have looked up at all, for what he 
now beheld must have been the sort of sight which had 
salted down Lot’s wife. 

In his career as an educator of sorts, Trepan had met 
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many modern young mothers. He had seen them in muu- 
muus, play suits, grubby jeans and leotards, in coiffures 
ranging from unkempt to upswept. But he had never before 
seen one with hair like a hula skirt and wearing an ankle- 
length black shroud. The husband also was an undigestible 
feast for the eyes. Surely the chances of running across a 
mustachioed character in a fur-trimmed opera cape, carry- 
ing a half-unsheathed sword cane, and with a vulture 
perched like a hunting hawk on his shoulder must be one 
in a million. Yet here was the millionth. 

“Well, here we are, Trepan,” Gomez Addams announced, 
and proceeded to light up a cigar with a length of dyna- 
mite fuse. 

The fuse sputtered noisily, but not as noisily as did 
Trepan. 

“Which of our children did you wish to discuss, Mr. 
Trepan?” Morticia inquired. “Our daughter Wednesday?” 

“A truly gifted child!” said Gomez with parental pride. 
“But then most six-toed children are.” 

“Like being born with a caul,” Morticia explained. 

“Pug- Pug- Pug—” Trepan made an effort at speech but 
only succeeded in sounding like a sump pump. 

“Ah, Pugsley.” Gomez finished the word for him. “Yes, 
Pugsley is a brilliant boy.” 

The principal shuddered. “A terrifying child!” he cor- 
rected. 

“Pugsley? Terrifying?” Morticia was aghast. “I’m afraid 
you don’t know our darling very well.” 

“Well enough, I’m afraid. He brought an octopus to 
school today!” 

“Yes, we know. Its name is Aristotle.” 

“In a pail—” 

“Naturally in a pail. How would you carry an octopus, 
Mr. Trepan?” 

“with its awful tentacles slithering about clutching at 
everybody and everything—” 

“Yes, Aristotle does have a habit of doing that, but—” 

“—and water sloshing out of the pail over—” 

“Oh, come, come, Trepan, an octopus needs water,” 
Gomez said reasonably. “As a man of education, you must 
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know that. If there’s one thing vital to the well-being of an 
octopus, it’s water.” 

“Or chicken soup,” Morticia put in. “Aristotle likes 
chicken soup.” 

At the words “chicken soup,” the vulture looked alert. 
It hopped off Gomez’ shoulder, landed on the desk with 
a plop, then stretched out its neck and coughed gently 
in Trepan’s eye. 

Nose to beak, man and bird sat staring at one another. 
On the bird’s face was the politely hopeful expression of 
one expecting the soup course to be served. On the prin- 
cipal’s face was a look of sheer, jellied horror. Except for 
strangling noises deep in his throat, Trepan appeared to 
have nothing further to say. 

Morticia Addams waited politely in case he did. Her 
purse opened and a hand reached out to offer her a cig- 
arette. She accepted it absently. The hand withdrew into 
the bag, then came up with a lighter. 

“Thank you, Thing,” Morticia said, drawing on her 
cigarette. Thing slipped back into the purse and latched 
it from inside. 

Trepan, his attention on the vulture, caught only a 
glimpse of this business. But it was enough. As if he had 
shifted gears, Trepan charged up from strangling sounds 
to a steady, high-pitched whine. 

For a learned scholar, Gomez decided, this Trepan 
fellow was turning out to be a very dull conversationalist. 
A pity, but so often the case—head crammed with knowl- 
edge, yet no ability to communicate. Gomez puffed patiently 
on his cigar, blowing out square smoke rings. 

The vulture, at last concluding that no chicken soup was 
forthcoming after all, lost interest in his host. He spread a 
pair of wings that would have lifted a DC-6, and sailed 
over to the bookcase to roost on a bust of Aristotle. With 
this feathered threat removed, the principal recovered the 
power of speech. 

““Mr. and Mrs. Addams,” he said, “I called you here to 
inform you that your monstrous son Pugsley is through at 
Button Gwinnett!” 


Chapter 2 


Bruce Trepan leaned back and waited for this pro- 
nouncement to sink in. He watched the couple across his 
desk, and was pleased to see they wore a somewhat sand- 
bagged look. Soon he could get back to his letter. 

Gomez Addams stirred, then asked incredulously, “You 
are expelling our son?” 

Trepan nodded grimly. “Pugsley is finished. Persona non 
grata. Barred and banned. Washed out—” 

“Just because of an octopus?” 

“Not just because of an octopus,” replied the principal. 
“The octopus was but one more horror in a reign of terror 
that has prevailed since the semester began. Newts, toads 
and scorpions have become native fauna here at Button 
Gwinnett, thanks to your ghastly son. Our teachers can’t 
even get into the teachers’ room because it is currently 
occupied by a Gila monster. A Gila monster, mind youl” 

“So that’s where it is,” said Morticia. “We've missed it 
at home.” 

“That’s where it is, Mrs. Addams. Last week, a Molotov 
cocktail was exploded during fire drill. Your Pugsley reeked 
of gasoline—” 

“Purely circumstantial evidence,” snapped Gomez. 

“Yes, if that’s all—” Morticia started to say. 

“But it isn’t all,” Trepan cut in. “Mr. Follweiler, our 
janitor, has given notice. Mr. Follweiler was found yesterday 
buried up to his neck in the children’s sandpile. He had 
first been drugged, and claims that earlier in the day he’d 
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come upon Pugsley tampering with his lunch box and do- 
ing something with a large cameo ring—” 

“Uncle Fester’s poison ring!” exclaimed Gomez. “It be- 
longed to the Borgias. Fine old family, the Borgias.” 

“Nothing compared with your own, I’m sure,” Trepan 
said. “Well, then there’s the trouble with our school bus 
drivers. Each day they draw straws—the driver who gets the 
short straw is stuck with Pugsley.” 

“Fair enough,” Morticia said. 

“Perhaps, Mrs. Addams. Only now the unlucky drivers 
are demanding a bonus.” 

Gomez made a deprecating gesture. “You are talking of 
pranks, nothing more. What healthy, well-balanced boy of 
Pugsley’s age isn’t a trifle high-spirited? I remember well 
my own school days, pulling little girls’ hair and—” 

Trepan raised his hand. “Pugsley is no mere hair-puller. 
He is currently constructing a torture rack out of parts of 
our jungle gym. What’s more,” he went on, tapping a 
Manila folder, “I have here a report from our school psy- 
chiatrist. It states that your son shows marked tendencies 
toward paranoia.” 

“But of course. It runs in our family,” Morticia ex- 
plained. “On both sides. Has for generations.” 

“At least we’re not bleeders,” Gomez said cheerfully. 
“Now let’s be sensible, Trepan. Our son has the right to an 
education. He must not be denied—” 

“Oh, he’ll not be denied one, Addams. He’s simply 
through here. I am recommending his transfer to another 
school. It is a special school with special teachers and plenty 
of iron grillwork.” 

“Pugsley shan’t like that one bit!” cried Morticia. 

“I am sure he shan’t. But J shall.” Trepan rose and 
walked over to the window. With his back to his visitors, 
he concluded, “There is nothing further to discuss. Good 
day, Mr. and Mrs. Addams.” 

A thoroughly dispirited Gomez tottered over to Aristotle’s 
bust and retrieved the vulture. Morticia also rose to leave. 
She sighed, and Thing reached out of her purse to tap her 
on the arm. She looked down at the proffered cigarette. 

“No thank you, Thing,” she said solemnly. “Not now.” 
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Thing dropped the cigarette back into the purse, reached 
over and drummed its fingers thoughtfully on the prin- 
cipal’s desk. Suddenly those fingers closed on a pile of 
papers and stuffed them into Morticia’s purse. 

Slowly, sadly, Morticia followed Gomez out of the prin- 
cipal’s office and down the corridor. At the front door of the 
school, they paused, reluctant to leave. For now, to com- 
plete their deep depression, the sun had broken through 
outside, bathing everything in its melancholy rays. 

It was hard to remember—a mere fifteen minutes later— 
that exhilarating ride through the cemetery, the cheery scent 
of freshly-turned loam and rotting funeral wreaths. How 
quickly this moment of injustice had blotted out the merry 
chords of the mortuary organ. 

The session with Pugsley’s principal had left Morticia 
angry and bewildered. That society—even such a petty part 
of society as Button Gwinnett Grade School—should dare 
brand an Addams different! Perhaps none of them—her- 
self, Gomez, Pugsley, Wednesday, Grandmama, Uncle 
Fester, or even Lurch the butler—were exactly slaves to 
convention. But if anyone was an oddball, it was Trepan 
himself. Scared silly by a friendly vulture. And that bust 
of Aristotle on his bookcase! What kind of taste was that? 
Morticia wouldn’t have traded their own bronze bust of the 
Marquis de Sade for a dozen Aristotles. Trepan was obvi- 
ously a frustrated neurotic who took out his hostility and 
aggressions on sweet children like Pugsley. 

Morticia felt teary and, anticipating the need of a hand- 
kerchief, groped for the clasp of her purse. The purse was 
open; Thing had forgotten to close it. Sticking out, were a 
sheaf of papers and clippings she knew she hadn’t brought 
along. 

“Gomez,” she said, “I believe Thing pinched some stuff 
from that principal’s desk. 

Gomez, who had been considering pinching the principal 
himself—preferably with a red-hot firetongs, shrugged. 
“Well, well,” he said, “Thing is developing a flair for 
kleptomania, I’m afraid.” He accepted the papers from his 
wife and, whipping out his pince-nez, began to study them. 
“These appear to be clippings from “Letters to the Editor” 
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columns, Querida. And here’s an unfinished letter addressed 
to The Times.” 

“What would a school principal write to the papers 
about?” mused Morticia. “Dry old essays on education, no 
doubt.” 

“In a newt’s eye they’re on education!” Gomez exclaimed. 
“Every single one is against kids. The man obviously is as 
mad as a hatter on the subject. Just listen to the start of 
this letter: ‘Brats! Brats! Brats!—’” 

Morticia looked aghast. “And the clippings—what do they 
say?” 

“Same sort of thing. Here’s one headed, ‘More School 
Drop-outs Needed!’ And this one’s all about ‘little monsters 
in the classroom.’ Sure doesn’t sound like a grade school 
principal.” 

“It can’t be Mr. Trepan,” Morticia said, looking over her 
husband’s shoulder. “These are all signed by different 
people.” 

“It’s him all right! Dig these names: Betty B. Trampolin, 
Bartholomew B. Toggle, Dr. Boswell B. Trend—all the 
same initials as his! B.B.T. for Bruce B. Trepan. It’s a com- 
mon mistake among criminals in assuming aliases.” He grip- 
ped Morticia’s arm. “Come, Cara Mia, we’re going back!” 

Down the corridor they charged, brushed past a startled 
secretary, and burst into the principal’s office. 

“Ohol” cried Gomez, waving the purloined letters. 

It was apparent that Trepan had discovered his loss. He 
was slumped over his desk like a bag of laundry. 

“You ... you know?” asked a much subdued Trepan. 

“We know,” Gomez replied. “We also know that Pugsley 
will be right back here at his old desk in the morning, 
don’t we, Trepan?” 

Trepan vibrated like a tuning fork caught in a sonic 
boom. “Of course, of course. Absolutely, Mr. Addams. I’ve 
been reconsidering and—” 

“—and you decided you couldn’t get along without Pugs- 
ley, eh?” 

“That’s it, Mr. Addams. Button Gwinnett wouldn’t be the 
same without him. A fine, fine boy.” The principal paused, 
then held out his hand. “And now my letters, please?” 
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“We'll hold them for you,” said Gomez, pocketing them. 

“They're such dreadful letters, Mr. Trepan,” Morticia 
said, “that I shouldn’t think you’d want them around. 
After all, some other parents might come in here and see 
them.” 

Trepan eyed both his visitors with cold fury, then re- 
laxed. People as eccentric as this pair were probably pretty 
naive. Had he not given way to panic, he might have 
bluffed them out of those letters now. Anyway he felt con- 
fident that before they could do any damage, he’d find a 
way to get his letters back. Even as he began to plot, the 
principal forced a smile and said, “Well, then, everything's 
settled.” 

“Settled? Not quite.” Gomez looked thoughtful. “You 
were quite frank in expressing your opinions of our son, 
Trepan. Now I am going to be equally frank in my opinion 
of your teaching methods.” 

“Yes,” Morticia chimed in, “the things you teach in his- 
tory are shocking, and we hope you'll do something 
about it.” 

“I can’t imagine what you're driving at,” said Trepan. He 
sat quietly, waiting for this nightmare to end. Indeed he 
sat so quietly that the vulture, mistaking him for dead, 
swooped over and sat on his head. Beyond hoping that the 
odious bird was housebroken, Trepan barely was aware 
of it. 

“Pugsley’s been coming home,” Gomez was saying, having 
launched into his complaint about the educational system, 
“with the most upsetting tales from history class. They’re so 
distorted, it’s frightening. Take the one about Benedict 
Arnold, poor chap—” 

Trepan stirred. “Benedict Arnold, a poor chap?” 

“Yes, a poor, old, politically-unenlightened soldier hound- 
ed out of his homeland—” 

“But he fled,” Trepan argued. 

“—to spend the rest of his life an exile in an alien land—” 

“If he’d come back, they’d have shot him!” 

“No, they’d have hanged him. As rey did his good and 
loyal friend, Major André.” 

“Major André was a spy!” 
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“He was an officer and gentleman,” Gomez corrected. 
“Really this emphasis on violence and character assassina- 
tion has no place in the classroom. It’s simply too much for 
young minds to cope with.” Pugsley’s young mind had ap- 
parently coped, however; his hair-raising version of the 
Benedict Arnold affair had made a deep impression on his 
father. 

“And, Gomez,” Morticia added, “don’t forget that dread- 
ful story about Salem, and how they actually hanged 
witches!” 

“Clear case of genocide,” said Gomez, “and certainly not 
for tiny, grade school ears.” 

“Well, now,” Trepan began, “it’s right there in the his- 
tory books. And after all, witches aren’t very nice people—” 

“Oh, they aren’t, aren’t they!” Morticia’s dark eyes flashed 
dangerously. 

Trepan felt a sudden prickling in his nose, followed by 
a twinge of bursitis in his left shoulder. 

“Present company excepted,” he muttered quickly, de- 
ciding to play it safe. 

“Anyway,” Gomez went on, “what I gathered from 
Pugsley’s account of it, that Salem story shows up the gentle 
art of witchcraft in a bad light. Such teaching can turn a 
child’s sense of values topsy-turvy. Peter Minuit, for ex- 
ample, becomes a national hero by cheating a bunch of 
uneducated Indians out of Manhattan Island. Aaron Burr 
is cast as a villain because he accidently shot Alexander 
Hamilton before Hamilton could shoot him. And as for 
poor Benedict Arnold—” Gomez broke off, too choked with 
emotion to pursue the “poor Benedict Arnold” subject. “If 
you really want to give them a grounding in history,” he 
suggested, “why don’t you teach about Burke and Hare?” 

Trepan boggled. “Burke and Hare! You can’t mean that 
fiendish pair of 19th-century body-snatchers who kept the 
infamous Dr. Knox supplied with fresh cadavers?” 

“The same, Trepan, although you do put it rather in- 
delicately.” 

“But Burke and Hare were ghouls and graverobbers!” 

“Exactly. You deliberately evade the more wholesome 
bits of history.” Gomez looked scornful. “Your teaching 
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methods are as hypocritical as you are, Trepan. Imagine a 
school principal who detests children!” 

“Lets not harp on that,” Trepan said quickly. “As for 
your fantastic complaints about our history lessons, I 
frankly don’t see what I can do about it.” 

“Well, who can do something?” Morticia demanded. 
“The Shambleton School Board?” 

“Oh, no, they couldn’t do anything either!” The prin- 
cipal didn’t want these people, knowing what they knew 
about his little hobby, running off to the School Board. The 
Board would be bitter enough if they ever found out he 
had been foolish enough not only to write, but to lose 
such letters. 

“Then how about the State Department of Education?” 
Morticia persisted. 

“No, no, no, no, Mrs. Addams!” That would even be 
worse than going to the local Board. 

“Well,” said Gomez, “perhaps we'd better start with the 
Parent-Teacher’s Association.” 

“The PTA!” Trepan exploded. He shuddered at the 
thought of these two loonies—with his letters in their pos- 
session—rubbing elbows with the parents of Button Gwin- 
nett pupils. “I strongly advise you,” he hurried on, “against 
joining PTA. It’s a very dull group.” 

“Then what do you advise?” asked Gomez. 

“That you leave now—and take your bird with you,” the 
principal snapped impatiently. 


The ride home through the gathering dusk was pleasant— 
so superior to sunshine. In the headlamps of the 1921 
Omerta-Lamia, gravestones blurred merrily by. Lurch had 
taken the cemetery route again. 

Suddenly Morticia said, “I’m sure they’ll see your point 
about Benedict Arnold, dear.” 

“They who?” Gomez asked. 

“The other parents in PTA.” 

“Are you serious, Querida? I mean, about us joining 
PTA. That fellow Trepan didn’t seem to think much of 
the idea.” 

“That’s what makes it a good one,” Morticia said. 
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Chapter 3 


The monthly meeting of the PTA was set for eight 
o’clock in the Button Gwinnett School auditorium, and the 
Addams family arrived shortly after seven-thirty. Grandma- 
ma Addams, first out of the ancient auto, hopped spryly up 
the school steps. Over her humped shoulders was draped a 
black shawl embroidered with scarlet bats and golden 
serpents. In her hair, which was iron gray and as tidy 
as a tumbled pile of broomstraws, she wore a garland of 
death camas flowers entwined with snakeroot. 

After Grandmama, .came Morticia and Gomez and, in 
their wake, marched Uncle Fester Addams, Gomez’ older 
brother. Uncle Fester was built along the lines of an avo- 
cado; he wore a brown ankle-length coat with a ferret collar 
out of which protruded—turtlelike—a head as domed and 
smooth as a Byzantine cupola. 

Resembling an all-star cast at the Grand Guignol, this 
family group proceeded through the main hall of the 
school and into the auditorium, finally choosing seats in 
the first row. Their passage down the aisle caused consider- 
able stir among other early arrivers since a public appear- 
ance by the Addamses was rare. They were a family who 
dwelt apart, and that suited the rest of Shambleton just 
fine. Owing to their rumored eccentricities, the Addams 
family had never been clasped to the bosom of the com- 
munity. If they had attained any status at all, it was a de- 
gree of respect, the kind of respect usually reserved for 
hooded cobras and black widow spiders. Indeed there were 
many in Shambleton who would not drive past the old 
Addams house at night—much less walk past it. 

“I do hope Lurch won’t get too cold or bored waiting out 
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in the car,” Morticia remarked, settling herself into the 
somewhat wobbly seat. 

“Oh, it’s a warm evening,” Gomez assured her, “and he’s 
got Kitty for company. They love to growl at each other.” 
Kitty was the largest of the Addams family pets—a mag- 
nificent lion of exceptionally ferocious mien, yet with the 
meek and timorous personality of a poor relative. 

The minutes dragged by. Gomez sat quietly, his mind 
phrasing and rephrasing his suggestions for the rewriting 
of American history lessons. Morticia kept looking about 
for some familiar face, and found none. Grandmama and 
Uncle Fester got into a spirited argument about where the 
charge of plastique should be placed if one were going to 
blow up the auditorium. 

At last it was eight, and a quartet of persons filed im- 
portantly out of the wings and onto the stage. From having 
read the announcement of the meeting in that afternoon’s 
Shambleton Daily Beehive, Morticia could guess who they 
were. The husky, porcine woman who led the procession 
and then lowered her bulk into an inadequate-looking fold- 
away chair by the lectern at stage left was no doubt the 
PTA president, Mrs. Clarence Gapp. The slight man in 
the wrinkled suit who followed her, stumbling twice over 
chairs en route, was probably the guest speaker, a Professor 
Somebody-or-Other, who was going to talk on “Creativity in 
the Classroom”; something in his earnest manner convinced 
Morticia that here was the type who would talk on “Cre- 
ativity in the Classroom.” 

Third in line was a rangy, well-dressed man in his early 
sixties with a no-nonsense air and the aggressive features 
of a fish hawk. He, Morticia decided, would have to be Mr. 
Jarvis Rammel, president of the School Board, town tycoon, 
leading philanthropist and number one pillar of the com- 
munity. 

As for the fourth celebrity, Morticia didn’t have to guess 
at his identity. They had already met. It was Bruce B. 
Trepan, the school principal. She raised her hand and 
waggled her fingers in greeting. At last she’d found some- 
one she knew. 

Trepan caught sight of the Addams family at the same 
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moment Morticia spied him. He stopped dead, went into 
a nervous little shuffle, and then collapsed into a folding 
chair beside Jarvis Rammel. He noted that Mrs. Gapp was 
still paging through some notes which meant there might 
be some minutes to go before the meeting began. On an 
impulse, the principal decided to make a clean breast of his 
troubles to the president of the School Board. 

“Mr. Rammel, sir,” Trepan whispered nervously, “I’m 
afraid I’m in a bit of trouble.” 

The School Board president started. Trouble was one 
thing he didn’t like school system employees to be in. He 
turned his gaze on Trepan, and his eyes might have been 
freshly-plucked from an ice sculpture. “What kind of 
trouble?” he asked menacingly. 

“Well, sir, you see those people in the first row—?” 

“Who could help but see them? What sort of tumbled 
gypsies are they? And what do they have to do with you?” 

“They stole some letters of mine, Mr. Rammel. “Lifted 
them right off my desk—” 

“So arrest them.” 

Trepan wiped his brow. “I’m afraid I couldn’t do that, 
sir. Because then it would come out about the letters and—” 

Rammel’s huge hand clamped down upon Trepan’s in a 
bone-shattering grip. As he squeezed, he turned on a smile 
for the audience. Just a handclasp of friendship, said the 
smile. 

“You cricket-brained cretin!” came the words through 
the smile. “So they were that kind of letters?” 

Trepan winced as the pressure on his knuckles tightened. 
“I can ex—ouch!—plain them, ouch, Mr. Ram—” 

“Not now, you idiot. Just tell me were they letters that 
might stir up any—well, like an investigation of some sort?” 

“They might make a few parents and taxpayers angry at 
me,” the school principal admitted. He was sure he could 
hear bones snapping. 

“Parents and taxpayers!” Rammel was barely smiling 
now. “Trepan, get those letters back! That’s an orderl 
Get them back!” 

“Qh, I intend to, sir.” His hand was free at last, but he 
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avoided looking at it; he was sure it must be badly out 
of shape. 

“Meanwhile,” Rammel went on quietly, “you hustle over 
there to Mrs. Gapp and instruct her not to let those people 
—those Addamses—say a beany word tonight. Tell her 
they’re troublemakers, and they’re not to have the floor 
for an instant!” 

Trepan rose unsteadily to go over and deliver this mes- 
sage to the PTA president, but Rammel caught hold of 
his coat. 

“And one more thing, Trepan,” the School Board presi- 
dent whispered. “Do you recall my words of advice when 
the School Board hired you? Do you?” 

“Yes, sir. You told me to make no waves.” 

“And I meant it!” 

There is no doubt Jarvis Rammel meant it. Rammel 
could not even stand a ripple—much less waves. Education 
had become big business in Shambleton, and where there was 
big business, there was Jarvis Rammel. The school system 
represented an annual operating budget of over a million 
dollars, and a capital budget for the next several years of 
more than two million. A new high school was under con- 
struction, another elementary school on the architect’s 
drawing board. There were contracts to be let for school 
buses, for supplies, for cafeteria foodstuffs. 

Overseeing this multi-million-dollar complex was School 
Board president Rammel and his four hand-picked (though 
duly elected) henchmen who completed the Board. Almost 
every week turned up new opportunities for graft and 
kickbacks, and Rammel never missed a one. His pillar of 
the community pose was perfect cover. He ran his small 
but select political machine with an iron hand, and was 
currently milking enough from the school system to branch 
out into several other lines of illegal endeavor. 

The very thought that an insignificant noodlehead of a 
school principal might have done something which could 
lead to a state investigation set his teeth on edge. The 
Rammel machine could afford no investigation of its small- 
est property—even Button Gwinnett Grade School. He now 
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sat stiffly on his folding chair despising Trepan and loath- 
ing the Addams family. 

“The meeting will please come to order,” announced 
Mrs. Gapp, the president. On the heels of this pronounce- 
ment, a color guard of Cub Scouts from Den 11 came for- 
ward and executed an intricate and highly unsuccessful drill 
in the aisle, then trooped out again. Mrs. Gapp next in- 
troduced the new principal of Button Gwinnett, and Bruce 
Trepan bobbed jerkily up and down like a float on `a 
fishline. 

“Our School Board president, Mr. Jarvis Rammel, cer- 
tainly needs no introduction,” said Mrs. Gapp, upon which 
Rammel got up and beamed cordially. This brief appear- 
ance drew the hearty applause which leading citizens, no 
matter how crooked, have come to expect. 

“He looks like our vulture,” Grandmama Addams 
whispered. 

“Mama, shhh!” replied Morticia. 

Next, a Mrs. Delph, in a hat like a Cossack’s, gravely re- 
ported a treasury balance of “$32.20 give or take a little” 
after an outlay of $14.72 for library paste, instant coffee, and 
three rolls of green crepe paper, after which, a Mrs. Fio- 
rello read what purported to be the minutes of the last 
meeting in a voice so inaudible that she might have been 
simply talking to herself. 

At last, Mrs. Gapp asked, “Is there any unfinished busi- 
ness?” 

Gomez Addams leaped to his feet. “Madame President, 
if I—” 

“That hardly comes under the head of unfinished busi- 
ness,” Mrs. Gapp cut in. “Please sit down, sir.” 

Gomez shrugged and sat down. ; 

“Is there any new business?” asked Mrs. Gapp. 

Gomez was on his feet again. “Madam Presi—” he began. 

“You're out of order!” snapped the PTA president, rap- 
ping her gavel on the lectern. 

Gomez sat down. Morticia said to him, “Perhaps you’d 
better wait until we’ve become more a part of the group. 
Once we're really active members, I’m sure they'll be only 
too glad to hear your views on Benedict Arnold.” 
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“I believe you're right, Querida,” Gomez agreed. 

Mrs. Gapp, having cut off the new business session, now 
asked for reports from committees. First to report was Mrs. 
Delph again, this time as chairman of the Activities Com- 
mittee. Mrs. Delph announced that this year’s annual PTA 
play would be Macbeth, and wanted to know if anyone 
here would like to sign up tonight for tryouts. 

Morticia nudged Grandmama. “Get up and volunteer,” 
she ordered. 

Grandmama stood up, resplendent in her bats-and-ser- 
pents shawl. 

“Out of order!” cried Mrs. Gapp. “Sit down, Madam.” 

Grandmama scowled. Slowly she pointed her hand at the 
PTA president and crooked her gnarled fingers. 

Morticia quickly pulled the old lady back into her seat. 
“None of that stuff, Mama!” she said sharply. 

“Not even a small double whammy?” Grandmama begged. 

Morticia shook her head. 

A beanpole of a woman, chairman of the Career Con- 
ference Committee, asked for additional members to assist 
in this most worthwhile endeavor. 

This time Uncle Fester Addams rose. “I firmly believe,” 
he began, “that everyone should have a career, and if 
there’s—” 

“Out of order, sit down,” intoned Mrs. Gapp. By now 
the PTA president was convinced the school principal had 
been right when he labeled these people troublemakers. 

Last to report was the chairman of the Committee for 
Teachers’ Lodgings. There was, she explained, a new teach- 
er come to Button Gwinnett this term all the way from 
Hardly, Wisconsin. This new teacher, a most refined young 
lady, was currently staying at the old Union House but 
would much prefer lodgings with some private family. 
Surely some good member of the PTA had an extra room 
at home where this teacher might stay, and, if so, would 
they please—? 

Morticia shot up. “If you please, we’ve lots of room and 
the young lady would be more than welcome—” 

Mrs. Gapp pounded her gavel. She glared at Morticia. 
“If you please! The chair hasn’t recognized you!” 
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Morticia sat down slowly. It finally struck her there was 
something singularly undemocratic about this meeting. 
There were no other takers for the new teacher from 
Hardly, Wisconsin, and Morticia felt vaguely sorry for that 
refined young lady whoever she was. Apparently she would 
have to go on living at the Union House because the busi- 
ness portion of the meeting had concluded and now Pro- 
fessor Somebody-or-Other from State Teachers College was 
well launched on “Creativity in the Classroom.” 

But not for long. 

Suddenly the professor stopped in mid-sentence. His eyes 
bugged. Without another word, he leaped across stage, 
climbed the carved proscenium arch and, when he had 
tired of climbing, clung precariously to it about two feet 
short of the auditorium ceiling. 

Simultaneous with the professor’s acrobatics, pande- 
monium broke out in the rear of the hall. There were 
shrieks and moan and gasps and sobs, and now and then 
some uttered words not normally heard at PTA affairs. The 
hubbub spread, and soon the whole auditorium was in an 
uproar. When Samson pulled down the temple around the 
ears of the Philistines, there probably was a similar com- 
motion. But this was happening in a far more enlightened 
age. 

Living the quiet, ordered lives they did, the Addams 
family were not prepared for such excitement. Uneasily 
they turned around to see what the matter was, then let 
out a concerted sigh of relief. 

It was only Lurch and Kitty. 

The huge lion padded timidly down the aisle ait in 
his wake, came the Addams butler, towering well above 
those people who stood on the backs of seats. 

When the pair reached the front row, Lurch announced 
in sepulchral tones, “Kitty got cold in the car, Mrs. 
Addams.” 

“I’m glad you brought him in Lurch,” Morticia said. 

“Darned thoughtful of you, old boy,” Gomez compli- 
mented. 

“Sit down, sit down,” Uncle Fester invited. “You, too, 
Kitty.” 
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The lion hopped up onto six seats and roared with 
delight. 

“I’m afraid you’re seeing the PTA at its worst, Lurch,” 
Gomez said. “I’m sure they don’t riot like this at every 
meeting.” 

Rioting they were. There were six doors marked “Exit,” 
and that wasn’t nearly enough. Parents and teachers tram- 
pled each other trying to crowd through these doors, and a 
surprising number made it. Those still trapped in the 
auditorium were very noisy. 

The guest speaker was still up the proscenium. Clinging 
to it just below him was Bruce Trepan. Jarvis Rammel, 
always a quick thinker, had grasped the long pole used for 
opening auditorium windows from the top and had at- 
tempted to vault through one of same windows. He had 
almost succeeded since the panes had promptly given way. 
Some of the window sashes, however, had held and so had 
the Venetian blinds with the result that the School Board 
president was stuck, half in and half out of the auditorium, 
about fourteen feet from the floor. 

Chubby Mrs. Gapp, who certainly wasn’t built for either 
climbing or pole-vaulting, had wisely chosen simply to step 
offstage on top of the upright piano. This is where she 
remained, standing quite motionless; give her a torch and 
crown, and she might have been Miss Liberty guarding the 
Harbor. Around the rest of the hall, about a dozen assorted 
members clung to window drapes or perched on wall fire 
extinguishers. 

It wasn’t at all what the Addamses had expected a PTA 
meeting to be. They settled back in their seats and waited 
for the speaker to come down and resume his speech. They 
should have realized, however, from the way the professor’s 
jaws were clenched that it would be weeks before he spoke 
again—even in his sleep. 

The lion, finding a mere six seats confining, took note of 
all the nice space onstage, and made it there in a single 
bound. Mrs. Gapp screamed, and did a little soft-shoe dance 
on top of the piano. The lion ignored her. Instead, it walk- 
ed over and stood up at the proscenium to sniff the ankles 
of Bruce Trepan. With a scream like a train at a grade 
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crossing, the school principal attempted to claw his way 
up and over the speaker of the evening, but the professor 
would have none of that. He kicked Trepan in the eye by 
way of letting him know there was no room at the top. 

Mrs. Gapp, still teetering atop the piano, found her 
voice; after all she was the president and still in charge. 
“Please go home,” she begged the Addamses, “and take 
your beast.” 

“But the meeting isn’t over, is it?” asked Gomez. 

“It is,” Mrs. Gapp assured him. 

“But, Madam President,” protested Morticia, “my mother- 
in-law wanted to sign up for Macbeth—” 

“Consider her signed. Now please go away.” 

“and Uncle Fester volunteered for the Career Confer- 
ence Committee—” 

“He can be vice chairman if you’ll only please—” 

“—and I wanted to take in that poor, lonesome teacher 
from Hardly, Wisconsin—” 

“Take her and go!” Mrs. Gapp beseeched. 

“But who is she?” Morticia wanted to know. “Where can 
I find her?” 

A merry laugh rang out from midway back in the audi- 
torium. The Addams family turned to see a tall, young girl 
stride down the aisle toward them. Except for themselves, 
she appeared to be the only member left who wasn’t hang- 
ing from some high place. Her eyes, blue as larkspur, 
sparkled with amusement as she extended a slender, sun- 
browned hand to Morticia. 

“Here I am,” she said. “I’m the teacher from Hardly, 
Wisconsin.” 

Gomez stared in open admiration. Uncle Fester bowed 
gallantly and said, “I never had teachers like you when J 
went to school.” 

The girl flashed a smile at him that set him rocking like 
a tumbletoy. 

Morticia said, “Perhaps you’d like to come home with 
us now and see the rooms—?” 

“Td love to,” replied the girl. “And I do want to thank 
you. I heard your offer the first time, and the way you 
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said I’d be ‘more than welcome’ made me feel I was back 
home with my friends in Hardly.” 

“Then come along,” Morticia invited, “and I do hope 
you won't be too cramped in the car with Kitty.” 

“Oh, no,” the teacher assured her, “although I never did 
see a lion this close before. No one in Hardly ever owned 
a lion, I’m sure.” : 

Morticia smiled sympathetically. Imagine, no lion in 
Hardly! This poor girl had missed a lot. 

“But I like animals,” the girl continued. “I was raised 
on a farm.” 

Kitty leaped off the stage to join the family as Morticia 
began to lead the way out of the auditorium. 

“Just a moment,” Gomez said, and turned back to face 
the stage. “I don’t believe I heard a motion to adjourn.” 

“I so move!” screamed Mrs. Gapp from the piano. 

“Second it!” bellowed Jarvis Rammel from high in the 
shattered window. “And will somebody call the fire com- 
pany to get me down from here?” 


Chapter 4 


Although somewhat mystified by such parliamentary pro- 
cedure as wall-climbing by the membership, the Addamses 
otherwise found the PTA meeting a highly rewarding affair. 

Grandmama was practically assured of a role in the up- 
coming production of Macbeth. Uncle Fester was now a 
bona fide member of the PTA Career Conference Com- 
mittee. Morticia was doing her bit for the Committee for 
Teachers’ Lodgings by opening the Addams home to the 
new teacher from Wisconsin. Gomez was satisfied that, with 
his family so actively involved in PTA affairs, he would be 
on very firm ground indeed to propose his revised history 
lessons at the next meeting. 

But the real highlight of the evening came as they climb- 
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ed into the 1921 Omerta-Lamia tourer for the drive home. 
Lurch, Kitty and Gomez crowded into the front, Uncle 
Fester elected to ride on the running board, while the 
three women arranged themselves gracefully across the back 
seat. Then suddenly, the pretty dark-haired guest laughed 
and said: 

“Oh, mercy me! Everything’s happened so fast I forgot to 
introduce myself. I’m Abigail Shipton—Abby to my friends.” 

“Abby Shipton!” Grandmama exclaimed. 

“Shipton!” cried Morticia. “Did you say Shipton?” 

Never in all of Abby’s twenty-two years had the mere 
mention of her name elicited such reaction. Everyone ex- 
cept Kitty, the lion, turned to stare at her, and Uncle Fester 
very nearly fell off the running board. 

“Why yes,” Abby replied in a puzzled voice. “It’s Ship- 
ton. Do you folks know some other Shipton?” 

Grandmama clapped her hands delightedly. “Indeed we 
do! Oh my, yes indeed!” 

“What Mama means is that we did,” Morticia excitedly 
tried to explain. “That is, we did know of another Shipton 
—a perfectly wonderful woman—” 

“Oh, my dear,” Grandmama asked Abby, “yours is the 
Yorkshire branch of the family, isn’t it?” 

“I... I honestly don’t know,” Abby said. 

“Oh, I’m sure of it! I just feel it in my thumbs!” Morticia 
cried. “Gomez will prove it. He has all sorts of genea- 
logical tables. Oh, Abby Shipton, finding you is the most 
wonderful thing that ever happened to us!” 


Speeding homeward through the night, the Addamses 
dreamed their dreams of glory. Having Abby as a house 
guest would be just like entertaining royalty. Better, in fact. 
By their standards, a genuine Shipton was a cut above 
royalty—a queen of queens. 

Probably no witch in history has commanded greater 
respect among her fellow artists than the famous Mother 
Shipton of Tudor England. There have, of course, been 
many greats in the satanic hall of fame: Hecate, the goddess 
of sorcery, who came by moonlight with the hounds of Hell 
at her heels to collect sacrifices from the ancient Greeks; 
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Circe, her alleged daughter, who turned the companions of 
Ulysses into swine; Lilith, first wife of Adam and mother 
of demons; the Witch of Endor who advised King Saul on 
battle plans. But for a real pro, a hag’s hag, Mother Shipton 
has been the odds-on favorite for more than four centuries. 

This remarkable harpy was born Ursula Sowthiel in 1486 
near a place called The Dropping Well in Knaresborough, 
Yorkshire, England. Her mother, Agatha Sowthiel, had 
already built up a fair reputation as the local witch, and 
when little Ursula came along that reputation was assured. 
Ursula grew to be such a revolting and ugly looking child 
that the good people of Knaresborough were positive she 
could only have been the result of a mating with the Devil 
himself. In fact, she was soon known from one end of York- 
shire to the other as “the Devil’s child.” 

In 1500, one Tobias Shipton, a builder of York, proved 
the old cliché that “love is blind” by marrying Ursula who, 
from then on, was known as Mother Shipton. Marriage 
didn’t interfere with her career as a sorceress and her fame 
in every facet of the wizardry business from augury to the 
curing of warts soon spread from Land’s End to John O’ 
Groats. Even the court of Henry VIII came to her for 
charms, cantrips and soothsaying. Her prophecies for such 
notables as the Duke of Suffolk and Cardinal Wolsey prov- 
ed accurate to such an uncanny degree that Mother Shipton 
became the Kiplinger Newsletter of her day. So great was 
her repute as an oracle that when she prophesied the end 
of the world for a certain night in 1881, all England re- 
membered, and, on that fated evening over three hundred 
years later, rural folk in the British Isles left their farm- 
houses to pray in open fields and in churches. 

Mother Shipton died in 1561 and was buried in Clifton, 
Yorkshire. Mother Shipton was to the Addams family what 
Bach is to music lovers. 

Excitement ran at fever pitch as Lurch dropped the 
Addamses, along with their honored guest, by the gate in 
the high, spiked iron fence which enclosed their block- 
square estate on Belladonna Drive. 

A half-tone shade lighter than the night-black sky against 
which it was silhouetted, the Addams house loomed like 
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a monument to evil. Set back some two hundred feet from 
the gate, this near century-old mansion of Victorian Gothic 
architecture all but dwarfed the tangled park in which it 
stood. It rose a full three floors to its mansard roof, then 
the cupola of its single tower reared on up for another 
story. Even in the dark, its weathered clapboard appeared 
not to have been on speaking terms with a paintbrush 
since the Spanish-American War. The tall windows to the 
front were blind eyes in the night, but from the other side 
of the house toward the rear of the second story, a soft 
glow marked the room where Pugsley and Wednesday were 
doing their homework. 

“This is my Druid oak,” Grandmama said, pointing out 
to Abby Shipton a gnarled and twisted tree of such im- 
mense size that it scarcely needed pointing out. ‘““We’ve also 
got lots of magic rowans around the back. And this,” she 
went on, indicating a ring of upright gravestones, “is my 
own restoration of Stonehenge.” 

“It must be beautiful in the daytime,” observed Abby. 

Grandmama stared at her curiously. That any descendant 
of the great Mother Shipton would voice a preference for 
daylight over the ebon shades of night was most surprising. 
Perhaps the dear girl had not yet learned to appreciate 
fully her demonic heritage. 

The teacher’s tour of the Addams house, enthusiastically 
conducted by Grandmama and Morticia, was a thorough 
one. Abby’s reactions to its eerie wonders would have struck 
the average person as a wonder in itself. She viewed the 
grotesqueries of the living room with the wide-eyed interest 
of a student in the Louvre. She marveled at the ticker tape 
machine, smiled with amusement at the hanging noose 
which served as the bell-pull to summon the butler, and 
laughed at the moose head with the drooping antler. She 
measured herself against the stuffed grizzly bear rampant, 
and helped herself to popcorn from the elephant foot dis- 
penser. She expressed proper awe at the mounted shark- 
and-human-foot display, and complimented her hostesses 
on their good taste in placing a monstrous turtle in the 
middle of the living room rug. 

Abby’s delight at the rococo beauty of the harpsichord 
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was unalloyed, and when Lurch proudly sat down and 
rendered Chopin’s Funeral March on it, she seemed equal- 
ly delighted with his choice of opus. She even compliment- 
ed him on his masterful touch. Had Lurch been the beam- 
ing type, he certainly would have beamed then at this 
extremely appreciative girl who obviously knew good music 
when she heard it. 

Far from being intimidated by the Addams family play- 
room, Abby Shipton accepted this chamber of horrors in 
the same frolicsome spirit that one accepts the “fun house” 
at an amusement park. She playfully tested the bed of 
nails, posed with her head in the pillory, and even stepped 
inside the lethal Iron Maiden. In the conservatory, she 
identified quite a few of Morticia’s poisonous plants, 
watched her hostess feed raw meat to the carnivores, and 
admitted that no one back home in Hardly had ever grown 
a flower to equal Cleo, the seven-foot-high African Strangler 
plant. 

The teacher visited briefly with the two Addams chil- 
dren; she, of course, knew them from school. Pugsley, a 
tow-headed, ten-year-old tough with the malevolent face 
of a night club bouncer, inveigled her into helping him 
with a problem in new math. Wednesday, a fragile waif 
of eight and already a miniature edition of her mother, 
insisted that Abby help her put her headless dolls into 
their tiny coffin beds. Only then, would Wednesday herself 
go to bed. Just as the children took to Abby, so did the 
vulture, the octopus, and the Gila monster. Kitty, the 
lion, had already fallen in love with Abby at the PTA 
meeting. 

Abby gratefully accepted a bedroom next to the chil- 
dren’s. It was a spacious, high-ceilinged room whose out- 
standing appointment was the bed which had a head- 
board fashioned from the frame of a guillotine. The 
bedroom also boasted an elaborately framed Louis XIV 
mirror with a shattered glass, and on the dresser was an 
amusing aquarium swimming full of piranhas, those savage 
little man-eating fish of tropical ‘rivers. 

Abby assured Morticia that, “Yes, I’m sure I'll be very 
comfortable here.” 
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Later, downstairs in the living room again, they all had 
some of Grandmama’s devil’s-food cake. 

“And this is the real devil’s-food cake,” Grandmama told 
Abby. “He gave me the recipe Himself.” 

Abby laughed so hard at this that she almost choked. 
The Addamses exchanged knowing glances, feeling more 
and more certain that their new guest was the real Shipton. 
They were ecstatic over the fact that she liked her room 
and was going to stay. No one had ever stayed more than a 
few minutes in the Addams house before—not from lack 
of hospitality but from some apparently sudden and 
pressing need to be somewhere else. Even the man who’d 
come to repair the furnace the week before had unaccount- 
ably departed within thirty seconds of arriving. The re- 
pairman had just started down the cellar stairs as Lurch 
was coming up, and apparently seeing the Addams butler 
had reminded the repairman of some previous engagement 
because out of the house and up the street he ran, not 
even stopping to take the truck he had come in. But Abby 
had been here for over an hour already, and that was 
certainly a novelty. 

Gomez offered to have Lurch drive to the Union House 
for the teacher’s bags, but Abby said she could get along 
without her things for one night and that tomorrow her 
boy friend could bring them. She explained that on her 
first day in Shambleton, she’d met this very nice young 
man in the Union House coffee shop. His name was Danny 
Swift and, with both of them, it had been a case of love at 
first sight. Now they were going steady. 

Grandma was overjoyed to hear of the romance and told 
Abby if she ever wanted any love potions concocted to be 
sure and let her know. Abby smiled and assured her she 
would. 

When the wolf’s-head clock howled eleven, the new 
teacher-in-residence declared herself for bed, thanked her 
hosts for the wonderful evening, and headed for the stair- 
way. As she passed the telephone table, a tooled leather 
box flew open and a hand was thrust out. 

For the first time that night, Abby started. “Oh, my 
goodness!” she gasped. 
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“How thoughtless of us,” Morticia said. “We forgot to 
introduce you to Thing. Thing, meet Abby Shipton.” 

Abby took the hand and shook it cordially. “So nice to 
meet you, Thing,” she said, then, yawning, went to bed. 

The Addams family sat on for a while discussing their 
great good fortune in finding Abby Shipton. The girl’s 
high spirits and mischievous eyes convinced them beyond 
a doubt that here indeed was a witch—a very young and 
possibly inexperienced one—but still a witch who would 
one day live up to the proud name of her illustrious an- 
cestor. They would have to explore this subject tomorrow. 
There were a number of little tests that would show how 
far Abby had come along in the art of black magic, while 
Gomez already was assembling genealogical data and coven 
reports going back five hundred years. That Abby Shipton 
might not in fact be heiress to the grand old Yorkshire 
beldame was a possibility the Addamses would not even 
consider. 

The unvarnished truth was, however, that Abby Ship- 
ton was simply a girl with good nerves, an abundant supply 
of good humor, and a bred-in-the-bone tolerance for just 
about anything. As she curled up now in the strange bed 
and lay listening to the creaks and groans of the old 
house, she thought back to the day she had left home to 
come east to college. 

Her father had driven her to the Hardly station. The 
train had been late so the pair of them had sat down on a 
baggage truck to wait. Her father, a gentle, sunburned 
giant of a man who only looked comfortable in overalls, 
had remarked, “Twenty minutes to kill and we’ve already 
said our goodbyes. So what'll we talk about?” 

Abby had teased, “How about the usual lecture of ad- 
vice to the departing daughter?” 

Her father had grinned. “Heck, I watched you grow up, 
Abby, so I know I can skip the ‘Be good’ and ‘Watch out’ 
stuff. But since you brought up the subject, here’s one 
little reminder. You’re going to be meeting a lot more 
people than you ever did on the farm or here in Hardly, 
and some of them are bound to look or act real different 
from the folks you’ve known up till now. If you try to 
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measure them all with the Hardly yardstick it'll only take 
a lot of the fun out of knowing them, so it might be a 
good idea to accept them as they are. I don’t mean you've 
got to like all these people; I mean, if you’re not going 
to like them, don’t just not like them because they're 
different. Find a better reason.” 

Well, Abby thought, this is probably what her father 
had meant. She certainly had to admit that the Addamses 
were outstandingly different and defied measurement by 
any yardstick she had ever known. But she’d accepted 
them and, what’s more, she did like them very much on 
just this short acquaintance. She was even falling in love 
with this crazy old house; it had a homey, lived-in look ‘that 
she hadn’t known since she left the farm. Sharing these 
people’s lives for awhile should be fun, she decided, then 
giggled at the prospect of Grandma as one of the three 
witches in Macbeth. She might even try out for the PTA 
play herself. 

Her last thought before she rolled over and went to 
sleep in the big bed with the guillotine headboard was 
that she hoped Danny Swift would like the Addams 
family, too. 


Chapter 3 


Danny Swift met Abby outside Button Gwinnett Grade 
School the following afternoon. He had borrowed the hearse 
from the Charon Funeral Home, where he worked, and 
together they picked up Abby’s few belongings at the 
Union House and delivered them to her new home on 
Belladonna Drive. 
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Danny Swift was twenty-four, a husky, redheaded ex- 
newspaperman who had grown up in Shambleton. Or- 
phaned during his last year in high school, he had done 
his hitch in the army, worked his way through State Uni- 
versity, then returned to Shambleton as a reporter on the 
Daily Beehive. This job had lasted until the day he wrote 
an article on the purchase of some new school buses and, 
having nosed out some news behind the news, logically 
questioned why the sale contract had not been awarded to 
a lower bidder who offered identical equipment. 

Needless to say, this journalistic effort had touched 
a sore spot in the hypersensitive hide of Jarvis Rammel, 
and the School Board president had descended upon the 
Beehive with blood in his eye and a ringing demand for 
the head of Danny Swift. Danny had been fired on the 
spot. He might have gone out of town to work on some 
other paper, but he chose to remain in Shambleton. Con- 
vinced that Jarvis Rammel and his Board were a shade 
less honest than the Forty Thieves, he was determined, in 
the interest of good government, to stay in town until he 
personally could tear the lid off of their witch’s cauldron 
of graft and kickbacks. To support himself, he’d taken the 
first job available which happened to be that of hearse 
driver for the Charon Funeral Home. Now that he had met 
and fallen in love with Abby Shipton, however, he’d begun 
to think in terms of a better job. But there was still that 
unfinished business with the Rammel political machine. 

Danny parked the hearse in front of the Addams house. 
It was mid-afternoon and the sun shone brightly, yet the 
old manse wore a forbidding, midnight look. 

“ ‘Childe Roland to the dark tower came,’” Danny 
quoted. 

“What?” asked Abby. 

“Nothing,” he replied, picking up her suitcases. But as 
he followed her through the unkempt yard, he couldn’t 
help but wonder whatever possessed this otherwise level- 
headed girl to have chosen such a ghastly site for home 
base. Being introduced to the Addams family and getting 
his first eyeful of their atrocious decor didn’t help answer 
the question. 
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Danny was plainly ill at ease. He had heard all the dark 
rumors about this queer house and its equally-queer 
tenants and, at the moment, was fully prepared to believe 
the worst. The Addamses were charming to him—perhaps 
overly so, like spiders inviting the fly into the parlor. And 
when he tried to fall in with their kookie conversation 
by asking Gomez, who was at his ticker tape machine, 
what looked good in the market, that amazing man re- 
plied, “Consolidated Caskets; when their product goes 
down, their business goes up.” Danny could hardly wait 
to quit the premises. 

Picking up Abby’s suitcases again, he headed for the 
stairs. Abby led the way toward her room. The second 
floor hall was a murky labyrinth hung full of medieval 
weapons and age-darkened portraits of what might have 
been Addams ancestors, if such people actually had an- 
cestors. Since only about a teacupful of daylight seeped in 
from the window at the rear, a naked light bulb burned 
in the hall. As far as Danny was concerned, it simply added 
to the gloom. 

“The armor and weapons are Uncle Fester’s,” Abby 
explained. “And the portraits are all originals and very, 
very old.” 

“If there’s anything in this bogy-barn that isn’t very, 
very old, I’d be happy to see it,” Danny replied. 

He paused to study a battered broom which hung on the 
wall. On the broom’s handle, was an engraved gold plate 
which read: 

To Grandmama Addams 
First Atlantic Crossing 
May 8, 1927. 


Danny whistled softly. “Oh, she’ll do fine in Macbeth, 
all right,” he said, then turned his attention to the picture 
gallery. A grouping of lithographs depicted a bestiary which 
included a two-legged dragon with wings labeled, “Cocka- 
trice”; a snarling sea monster identified as a “Kraken,” 
and a “Prock” which turned out to be a four-legged beast 
with the legs longer on one side than on the other for 
easy walking along steep hillsides. 
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Clucking to himself, he began viewing the huge oil por- 
traits. The first was of a fierce-looking fellow in shiny 
casque and body armor, leaning upon a sword. A plate 
attached to the frame read: 


Gilles de Rais, Marshal of France 
Born 1404 
Hobbies: Alchemy and Necromancy 
Hanged for Witchcraft Oct. 26, 1440. 


Danny tried another picture. This was of a regal lady 
in black with rather long canine teeth. 


Countess Elizabeth Bathory, of Transylvania 

Born 1550. Died 1614. 
Noted vampire affectionately known as “The 
Bloody Countess.” Following the disappearance 
of more than 80 local peasants, she was con- 
victed of vampirism by the Royal Hungarian 
Court and bricked up alive in the Castle 
Csethje. 


Next to the “Bloody Countess” was a study of a gross 
butcher-boy type with pig-like eyes, and Danny read that 
this charmer was one Jean Grenier, a famed loup-garou, 
executed in 1603 in Bordeaux, France. 

“What’s a loup-garou?” he asked Abby. 

“I think it’s French for werewolf,” Abby replied. 

Danny boggled. When he finally could speak again, he 
asked, “Are you sure you’re going to like it here?” 

Abby grinned. “They mean well.” 

“Let’s hope so,” said Danny. “I’d hate to be around if 
they didn’t.” 

When he carried her bags into the bedroom, he saw the 
guillotine headboard, then the aquarium of piranha fish. 

“That ties itl” he said. “It’s back to the Union House 
for you, Abby Shipton!” 

“Danny, don’t be silly.” 

Danny stared at her. “I’m not being silly!” he flared. 
“These Addamses are kooks!” 
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“I suppose so,” Abby agreed. 

“Kooks is what I said!” 

“Kooks.” Abby nodded, smiling. 

At last Danny said slowly, “I see.” And he did. Cast not 
the first stone, he told himself. Here he was, content to 
jockey a hearse until the day he could settle that old score 
with Jarvis Rammel. This girl was apparently attracted to 
kooks, he decided, so better leave well enough alone. 

They descended the curving stairs hand in hand, and 
Danny was much more civil in his goodbyes to the Addams 
family than he had been with his hellos. He even petted 
Kitty—but very gently. 

The Addamses were wild about Danny and congratu- 
lated Abby on her wise choice of a suitor. Anyone who 
drove a hearse was more than welcome in this household. 
They also regarded the hearse as a sure sign that Abby 
was a thoroughbred; any true descendant of the great 
Mother Shipton would be bound to fall for a hearse driver. 

Grandmama decided the time had come to explore this sub- 
ject. Danny had departed, and Abby and the family were 
all together in the living room. 

“Sit down, Abby dear,” she said. 

Abby sat down on the Charlotte Corday love seat and 
looked at Grandmama expectantly. 

“Have you any marks on you?” Grandmama asked 
bluntly. Morticia, Gomez, Uncle Fester and Lurch crowded 
about with the intent air of cows at a salt lick. 

“Marks?” asked Abby, mystified. “On me? What kind 
of marks?” 

“Oh, maybe just a teeny birthmark?” suggested Grand- 
mama. 

“Perhaps what they call a strawberry mark?” Gomez 
hinted. 

“Freckles don’t count,” Morticia said. 

Abby said, “I don’t know what this is all about, but no, 
I don’t even have a mole.” 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Grandmama. The other members of 
the family also showed traces of disappointment. 

“Well,” said Morticia, “are there any parts of your body 
that are . . . er, insensitive to pain?” 
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Abby just stared at her. 

“Shall I get a pin?” asked Grandmama hopefully. 

“No, Mama,” Morticia replied. “Abby would tell us if 
there were.” 

“Well, there aren’t!” Abby said somewhat sharply. “I’ve 
got feelings all over. Now what’s this all about?” 

“Oh, nothing, dear,” Grandmama soothed. “It’s just that 
once in awhile such little blemishes or insensitive spots 
occur on—well, on certain people.” She was peering in- 
tently into Abby’s face. “Some do call these witch-marks. 
The Devil puts them there, you know.” 

“Well, really!” Abby gasped. 

After a long and somewhat depressed silence, Grand- 
mama said, “Morticia, try the you-know-what.” Morticia 
crossed to the mantel and returned with a package wrapped 
in heavy foil. Holding it distastefully and at arm’s length 
as if it were a rotten egg that had broken, she handed it 
to Abby. “Open it, Abby,” she asked. 

The package was small and very light in weight. Abby 
tore open the foil, then looked with some amazement upon 
what appeared to be a few dessicated plant clippings. The 
eyes of the Addamses were again upon her. She picked up 
a cutting of clover. The family backed off in horror. 

“You don’t have to touch them, Abby!” Gomez said in 
a strained voice. 

“Why not?” Abby asked. “It’s only a three-leafed clover.” 

“The trefoil!” croaked Lurch, and shielded his eyes. 

“And this,” Abby went on, lifting out a cluster of dried 
purplish flowers, “looks like plain old verbena.” She sniffed 
it. “Verbena,” she declared. 

“Vervain! A deadly bane!” gasped Uncle Fester, awe- 
struck. 

Abby drew out the last of the botanical specimens and 
savored its spicy scent. “Dill,” she said. 

A concerted moan went up from the assembled family. 

“An accursed plant!” whispered Grandmama. 

“Not at all,” said Abby. “I always used dill for making 
pickles.” She started to hand the specimens back to Mor- 
ticia, but Morticia backed away. 

“Would you mind wrapping them up again and throw- 
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ing them in the kitchen stove, please, Abby?” she pleaded 
from halfway across the room. 

Abby sighed, and took the foil and plant clippings to 
the kitchen. “Really,” she said, “you folks are acting very 
mysterious.” 

“When you come back from the kitchen, dear,” Grand- 
mama called after her, “would you mind bringing in the 
broom, please?” 

“Oh, Mama,” Morticia whispered, “if this doesn’t work 
—well, I don’t know—” 

“Our last hope,” Grandmama agreed. 

“But Gomez hasn’t checked out her family history yet,” 
Uncle Fester said. 

“TIl get to that,” Gomez answered, waving a roll of 
documents and ancient parchment. “Reports and gen- 
ealogies from the Yorkshire covens—” 

Abby returned to the living room with the broom. “Now 
what?” she asked, offering the broom to Grandmama. 

“No, you keep it, dear,” said Grandmama. “Straddle it, 
please, just like you were playing horsie.” 

“Oh, really—!” Abby began to protest. 

“Please,” Grandmama begged. 

Abby shrugged good-naturedly and straddled the broom. 

“Now,” said Grandmama, “repeat after me: 


‘Horse and hattock 
Horse and go 
Horse and pelatis, ho, hol”? 


“I feel silly,” said Abby. But she repeated the rhyme. 

There followed a long silence. Uncle Fester was the first 
to break it. 

“Oh, darn!” he said dejectedly. “She should have taken 
off!” 

Abby put aside the broom. “Well,” she asked brightly, 
“are initiations over? Am I now a member of Sigma Chi?” 
None of the Addamses answered. They sat looking so crest- 
fallen that Abby felt sorry for them. “Look,” she said, “if I 
only knew what you were up to, perhaps I could do some- 
thing to please you.” 
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Gomez drew a breath that sounded like a pump tapping 
a dry well. He unfurled his papers of the Shipton family 
tree. “Now then, Abby,” he said, “we’re rather interested 
in your family line. Would you please tell me your father’s 
full name?” 

“Axel Shipton,” Abby replied, by now too puzzled to 
care. “Axel Svensen Shipton.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Grandmama with a worried frown. “I 
don’t like that Axel Svensen part at all. It doesn’t sound 
like anyone from Yorkshire, England.” 

“Doesn’t fit right with Shipton,” Uncle Fester said. 
“Sounds more Scandinavian.” 

“Naturally,” Abby replied. “My father was Swedish. You 
see, he isn’t really a Shipton. He was adopted by my Grand- 
father.” 

Gomez tossed the documents into the air and stared 
moodily at the vulture which perched on the mantel. Of 
all the Addams household, only the vulture looked as if 
he hadn’t just learned that the wheat crop had failed. Abby 
had never seen such a thoroughly dispirited assemblage, 
and she had the feeling that somehow she had been put to 
a test and failed miserably. Whatever it was that the Ad- 
damses had been building up to, the letdown must have 
been calamitous. 

Just then, the telephone rang. Since no one else stirred, 
Abby answered it, and it was for her. The caller was Bruce 
Trepan. Ever since last night’s PTA meeting, the prin- 
cipal of Button Gwinnett had thought uneasily about one 
of his teachers—namely Miss Shipton—residing in the Ad- 
dams house literally on top of those letters of his. Much, 
much too close for comfort, he had decided, and was now 
about to eliminate the risk. The offer he intended to make 
could have been made during school hours, but he had 
decided to wait and phone after school. Let Miss Shipton 
have one more close look at those loony Addamses, he’d 
told himself, and then she’d be more than eager to pull 
up stakes. 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Trepan,” went Abby’s side of the conver- 
sation. “You and Mrs. Trepan what? ... Want me to come 
and live at your place? Well, that’s awfully nice of you, I’m 
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sure, but I’m very happy here. And besides that, the Ad- 
damses are my friends.” 

Morticia brightened. “Did you hear thai?” she whispered 
to the rest of the family. “We’ve gained a friend!” 

“And lost a witch,” Grandmama reminded her. 


Chapter 6 


“All right, you three witches,” sighed Collie Suage, “back 
on stage. We're going to take this over from the beginning 
of Scene III. Before Macbeth enters. And this time, Mrs. 
Addams, please, please try to... Mrs. Addams, where are 
you?” 

Rehearsals for the annual PTA play were under way— 
and this was another typical one. Which is to say, it was 
another bad one. From their first encounter, there had 
sprung up between Grandmama Addams and Collie Suage, 
the director, a mutual dislike which quickly grew into a 
feud of Hatfield-McCoy proportions. Suage, a wand-like man, 
normally wore on his handsome face the martyred look of 
a coffeehouse poet taunted by the bourgeoisie. When 
Grandmama Addams was near, this look worsened. It wor- 
sened now as he leaped up from his seat in the first row 
of Button Gwinnett auditorium and glared angrily about. 

“Mrs. Aaaaaaad—dams!” he screamed. “Second Witch, 
where are you?” 7 

Grandmama Addams, who had been backstage complain- 
ing bitterly to Abby Shipton about how this young whip- 
persnapper who called himself a director kept nagging at 
her, shuffled onstage and down to the apron, then peered 
over its edge into the reddening face of Collie Suage. 
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“Here I am, Mr. Sewage,” she said. 

“My name is not—repeat—not Sewage, Mrs. Addams!” the 
director said, grinding his fists wrathfully into his hips. “It 
is S-u-a-g-e. Pronounced Swaj. How many times must I re- 
mind you, old darling?” 

“And don’t call me ‘old darling!’ ” Grandmama retorted. 
“Anyhow, why do you keep picking on me all the time?” 

“Because you do not do a single thing the way I tell you 
to do it! Because you appear to be psychologically inca- 
pable of taking direction! Because, Mrs.-Stubborn-Addams, 
I have more trouble with you than with the whole rest of 
the cast together!” That’s telling the old bag, Suage thought 
with some satisfaction. “Now we’re going to try this scene 
over again, and this time I’m going to insist—repeat—in- 
sist that you follow direction, Mrs. Addams. Understood?” 

Grandmama glared at him. 

“All right,” Suage went on, “the scene begins with Mrs. 
Trepan, the first witch, asking you, ‘Where hast thou been, 
sister? Then you say—” 

“ ‘Killing swine—heh, heh, heh,’” cackled Grandmama. 

“Stop!” -The director threw up his hands. “That’s what 
I mean—that ‘heh-heh-heh’ bit! The good Bard of Avon 
did not write in a ‘heh-heh-heh’ here, so I'll appreciate it 
if you cease padding your part with such little hacks and 
cackles. Your line, Mrs. Addams, is simply, ‘Killing swine.’ 
Don’t punch it. Don’t hit it. Just a simple statement of 
fact. Got that, Mrs. Addams? ‘Killing swine.’ Period.” 

Grandmama Addams went on glaring defiantly and 
thinking of a certain swine she’d like to kill right then 
and there. 

“All right, cast. Please,” the director snapped. “Scene III. 
A heath near Forres. Thunder. Enter the three witches. 
Take it, Mrs. Trepan—” 

Mrs. Bruce Trepan, a singularly colorless woman, stood 
stiffly in center stage, faced Grandmama Addams head-on, 
and intoned, “‘ ‘Where hast thou been, sister?’ ” 

Grandmama, all hunched over, pranced down to the 
footlights and chortled, “ ‘Killing swine—aha-ha-ha-ha-ha!’ ” 

“Cut!” cried the director. “CUT!” He stood stone-still 
for a full thirty seconds, letting the blood rush to his head. 
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Then, in a well-modulated voice slightly racked by trem- 
ors, he said, “Everybody take five. After that, we'll do it 
over again. And again. And again. And all night—if nec- 
essary—until our second witch does it right!” 

Suage turned on his heel and strode out of the school 
auditorium. His MG-TD was parked outside, and in its 
glove compartment was a pint bottle of a good domestic 
brandy with about three fair-sized swallows left. It was all 
the company he craved at the moment. 

Settling down in the leather bucket seat of the car, he 
pulled his apricot beret down to his ears, fished out the 
brandy and took a needed belt. 

Collie Suage, he thought bitterly. Age 30. No, that was 
a lie; that was the age he’d given his agent’s office. Okay, 
Collie boy, start again and let’s be honest. Actual age: 34. 
Profession: actor-director. No, that wasn’t right either. 
Dream: actor-director. Profession: bum. 

Collie Suage, he thought bitterly. Age 30. No, that was 
Collie Suage, the Actor’s Studio drop-out. Sure, sure, he 
told himself, he’d been at the Studio with the best of 
them. He’d seen Brando and Gazzara and Salmi and all 
that bunch go on to fame and fortune. And what had 
Collie Suage, that great Method actor, gone on to? He 
had gone on to a couple of lousy bit parts off-Broadway. 
Off-Broadway! My gosh, that’s a hot one! Way off-Broad- 
way was more like it. If Collie Suage were snowbound in 
Antarctica, he couldn’t be farther off-Broadway than he 
was this minute! 

The director gulped down more brandy. He fought back 
a tear of self pity. 

Which happened to him first? Did he fail first and then 
stop believing in miracles? Or did he first stop believing 
in miracles and then fail because of it? Well, anyway, here 
he was in Shambleton—Dullsville doubled in spades. He 
had gotten this job in summer stock—oh, big deal!—and 
when the season ended, had headed back to his winter of 
discontent and unemployment in New York. Then cruis- 
ing down out of the Berkshires, the MG-TD had started 
acting up. A sort of singing in the rear end. He’d made it 
into Shambleton as far as the first traffic light when the 
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whole bloody gear box ground itself to pieces. The jerk 
at the garage couldn’t even estimate what it would cost 
which was a sure tip-off that, whatever it turned out to be, 
Collie Suage wouldn’t have near enough bread to cover. 
The jerk at the garage also didn’t know how long it would 
take to get the part. Days. Maybe a week. 

Collie had told the jerk he’d think it over, then walked 
across the street to this corny restaurant. The Olde Elm 
House. My, my, how quaint! And not an elm in sight. 
Pot roast a specialty, though. He’d sat down and ordered 
an Alexander cocktail. The only other customers were a 
foursome of middle-aged dames at a table in the bay win- 
dow. They resembled four sunflowers nodding in a breeze. 

Collie was wearing his apricot beret and a green foulard 
ascot, and the waitress had asked, was he an actor? Of 
course, he hadn’t been honest enough to reply, “Oh gosh, 
I wish I were!” Instead he’d said, “That’s right, darling.” 
And away she’d buzzed to pollinate this news among her 
sunflowers in the bay window. Presently—which is to say, 
three Alexanders on an empty stomach later—Collie had 
found himself among the sunflowers, confiding to them 
his simply appalling crisis with the MG. There had been 
the little, motherly squeals of sympathy he had been play- 
ing for, and then up had spake a Mrs. Delph. Mrs. Delph 
was treasurer of the PTA and also its activities chairman. 
Early each autumn funds were harvested through an am- 
ateur play that was always a huge, huge success. But they’d 
never had professional direction or professional anything 
else. So why didn’t Mr. Suage stay on and direct this year’s 
theatrical? He could be a house guest of the Delph’s; he 
could wait until his car was repaired. He might even leave 
with as much as a hundred dollars for his services as di- 
rector if Mrs. Delph could swing it and, being the treas- 
urer, she was sure she could. Wouldn’t that be simply 
grand? Yeah, grand. 

Suage swallowed the last of his brandy. 

So here he was. A miracle? Sure, like influenza is a mir- 
acle. Directed by Collie Suage! Featuring an all-star cast of 
wooden Indians! A pretty school teacher named Abby 
Shipton who played Lady Macbeth as if she were Florence 
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Nightingale. Her boy friend, Danny Swift, doing Banquo 
—and doing it in the grand manner of a Junior Chamber 
of Commerce speaker. A hulking Officer Spangler, of the 
Shambleton Police, cast as Duncan for the practical reason 
that, by getting himself knocked off early in the play, King 
Duncan can return to traffic duty. A custardy Mrs. Trepan 
and an overweight Mrs. Gapp as the first and third witches 
because one is the school principal’s wife and the other the 
PTA president. He himself was playing Macbeth for twen- 
ty-five dollars extra. 

But to cap it all, there was that second witch—the ob- 
noxious Grandmama Addams. Suage hadn’t wanted her, he 
hadn’t chosen her, he was simply stuck with her because 
she’d come to tryouts and he’d been one witch short. Mrs. 
Addams had been nothing but trouble so far. She didn’t 
act like a witch. She wasn’t convincing in her role. She 
overplayed. She mugged. She ad-libbed. More than anyone 
or anything, old Mrs. Addams made Collie Suage most 
conscious of the utter depths to which he had sunk. She 
somehow represented the nadir of his lifetime of failure. 

The director hadn’t even wanted to do Macbeth. He had 
pleaded with Mrs. Delph and her PTA committee to do 
something significant like Tea and Sympathy or The Bal- 
cony. But they'd said no; they wanted a non-royalty play. 
So here he was, saddled with Macbeth—and Mrs. Addams! 
Oh, joy in the morning! The only miracle he could hope 
for now was that there’d be a play. 

The five-minute break over, Collie Suage dragged him- 
self back into the school. His stellar cast was scattered 
about the auditorium in noisy little groups. He had never 
despised so many people at one time before. 

Forcing a grain of kindliness into his voice, he called out, 
“Everybody on stage, please. Scene III from the begin- 
ning. And, Mrs. Addams— Oh, never mind.” 

Two of the witches, Mrs. Trepan and Mrs. Gapp, hur- 
ried to take their positions. Grandmama Addams, nursing 
an obvious grouch, took her good old time. When all three 
were assembled, the director cried, “Curtain.” 

First Witch Trepan began: “‘Where hast thou been, 
sister?’ ” 
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“Killing swine! ” barked Grandmama. This time, she 
had studiously omitted her ad-lib cackle. But she deliv- 
ered the line itself with such ferocity that everyone jumped, 
including the director. 

“Mrs. Addams,” he called. “There was no reason to shout 
that line. Now I do appreciate—repeat—appreciate that this 
time you left out those horrible hacks. But I must caution 
you once again—as I’ve done a thousand, nay, ten thousand 
times—against your tendency to over-emote. I am of the 
Method school of acting, old darling. I am a true disciple 
of Stanislavsky. We must get inside our role. We must feel 
the part inside. If we are a leaf, we must think like a leaf. 
If we are a stone, we must think like a stone. We must 
understand the psychological motivations for whatever we 
do and say. Now, Mrs. Addams, I am going to ask you to 
imagine that you are a witch—” 

“No problem,” said Grandmama. 

“—and that you have been killing swine. Ask yourself, 
why was I killing swine? What did I feel when I was kill- 
ing swine? Guilt? Hostility?” Suage waited several seconds, 
then asked, “Have you thought about it, Mrs. Addams? 
Got the motivations straight? Good. So try it again.” 

“ ‘Killing swine, heh, heh, heh.’ Well, that’s how I felt 

about—” 
_ The director clutched his beret. “No, no, don’t stop. 
Just keep going as if you’d done it right.” He sat, wrapped 
in gloom, watching the play unfold until it was time for 
his own and Banquo’s entrance. He and Danny Swift went 
through their lines, and then the three weird sisters— 
weird was hardly the word, Suage thought—all cried, 
“ ‘Hail! Hail! Haill’” On they plodded through the script 
until they reached the line of Macbeth’s in which he chal- 
lenges the witches to speak, at which point they vanish. 

“ ‘Speak, I charge you,’” Suage declaimed, then added, 
“Okay witches, vanish.” 

Mrs. Trepan and Mrs. Gapp, for all her size, fairly 
sprinted from the stage, bumping into each other on the 
way. But Grandmama Addams, still deep in her sulk, re- 
fused to be hurried. Slowly and deliberately she stamped 
offstage well abaft of the other witches. 
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The director’s face turned a bright purple. “Mrs. Ad- 
dams, come back here!” he commanded. Grandmama 
stamped back in and regarded him coldly. 

“Mrs. Addams,” he began, “the stage directions plainly 
state: witches vanish. You. wouldn’t call clumping offstage 
at a snail’s pace vanishing, would you?” 

“I got off your old stage, didn’t I?” retorted Grandmama. 

“Eventually, yes. But, Mrs. Addams, that is not how a 
real witch would have done it.” 

“I think I’m a better judge of that than you, young 
man!” 

Suage sighed and clenched his fists. “Now hear this, 
Mrs.-Stubborn-Addams: when the directions say ‘Vanish,’ 
you vanish. You get off this stage fast—but fast! I mean, 
really vanish!” 

“It’s not as easy to vanish as you think, young smarty- 
pants,” Grandmama snapped. “I’m saving myself for open- 
ing night. Then I'll vanish.” 

But Collie Suage had stopped listening to her. 


Chapter 7 


No matter how badly rehearsals for a play have gone, 
there is some magical quality about an opening night that 
convinces everyone that everything will turn out fine. The 
PTA production of Macbeth by Shakespeare was no ex- 
ception. Rehearsals had, in fact, been terrible—compound- 
ed by the running feud between Second Witch Grand- 
mama Addams and Director-Star Collie Suage—and the 
dress rehearsal had gone about as smoothly as lifeboat drill 
on Noah’s Ark. But when only a few hours remained until 
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curtain time, an air of unjustified confidence settled upon 
all concerned. 

The PTA was confident because all the tickets had been 
sold and the money was in the bank. Playgoers were confi- 
dent because, for the first time ever, the play’s star and 
director was a professional from the New York stage. 

The “professional from the New York stage,” however, 
felt no confidence whatever—just a deep depression that 
seven brandy Alexanders couldn’t chase away. Collie Suage 
hadn’t even had dinner with his hosts, the Delphs, this 
evening. He sat alone in the cellar-bar of The Olde Elm 
House downing one Alexander after another. 

Sure, he told himself, Merrick’s had flops, Quintero’s had 
flops. But this was different. How do you fail with a PTA 
production of Macbeth in a Dullsville like this? And after 
you have failed—after you’ve laid an egg in the meanest 
nest on earth, where do you go from there? Down? Down 
from the bottom? Come, come, Collie boy, all you need is 
a miracle. Yeah, miracle. The Miracle of Button Gwinnett 
Grade School. Fat chance with that old Addams bag as 
Number Two Witch! 

In sharp contrast to the black despair at The Olde Elm 
House bar was the happy bustle at the Addams menage. 
Morticia, Gomez and Uncle Fester chattered like happy 
gibbons as they dressed for the play. Abby had been ready 
for an hour. Danny would be along in the hearse to take 
her and Grandmama to the school; it would be any minute 
now as they were due early for make-up. She hoped Grand- 
mama was ready and went along to the old lady’s room 
to see. All day, Grandmama had been acting strangely; 
suppressed excitement might have described it. Abby put 
it down to “opening night nerves.” 

“Almost ready, Grandmama?” Abby asked, entering. 

“Ready as rain,” Grandmama replied. The Second Witch 
sat on her bedroom floor in the middle of a circle which 
she had drawn with colored chalk. In her lap she held an 
ancient volume, and she muttered to herself as she turned 
the yellowed pages. 

“What’s the matter, Grandmama?” Abby teased. ‘“Butter- 
flies in your stomach?” 
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“Nope.” 

“Well, I’ve got them. And when I talked to Danny on the 
phone just now, he said they were fluttering around inside 
him, too. They say all actors get butterflies on opening 
nights.” 

“Not this one,” Granny said. “Anyhow I don’t hold with 
butterflies. Give me spiders every time. Butterflies just flit 
around looking pretty. But spiders are useful. They bite.” 

Abby peered over Grandmama’s shoulder to get a better 
look at the ancient book, now open at the title page. Der 
Lange Verborgene Freund, Abby read, then silently worked 
out the translation—The Long Lost Friend. The author was 
one Johann George Hohman and the publishing date 
was 1820. 

“Whatever is this you’re reading?” Abby asked. 

“Oh, this? It’s a book on spells and enchantments.” 

“Spells and enchantments!” echoed Abby. “But why?” 

“To get inside my part, that’s why. All during rehearsals 
that young whippersnapper’s been telling me, “The 
Method, Mrs. Addams, always the Method. You’ve got to 
get inside the part, Mrs. Addams. Know your motivations, 
Mrs. Addams—’” 

Abby laughed. “Sort of getting in the mood, is that it?” 

Grandmama nodded. “You could put it that way, dearie.” 

Abby was still laughing about it on their way to the 
school. 


In the tradition of all amateur theatricals and quite a 
few professional ones, the curtain that was scheduled to 
rise at 8:30 went up promptly at 8:45. There was a re- 
strained outbreak of applause for the set which wasn’t much 
to clap about. Then the three witches—Mrs. Trepan, 
Grandmama Addams, and Mrs. Gapp—in one-two-three 
order, marched in from stage left to the accompaniment of 
synthetic and rather ineffective thunderclaps and lightning 
flashes as specified by the author of the play. 

In a trembling voice, First Witch Mrs. Trepan began: 

“When shall we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain—?’” 
She stopped, jaws ajar, and stared stupidly at the audience 
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as a blinding flash illuminated the whole auditorium. It 
was followed a microsecond later by a cannonade of thun- 
der which threatened to collapse the walls. The floor 
rocked. The air went blue with electricity. Rain suddenly 
slashed at the schoolhouse windows. 

Director Collie Suage, all dressed up as Macbeth, had 
been slouching morosely in the wings. The concussion of 
the thunderclap sent him three feet into the air. When he 
touched down again, he stared angrily at the stagehands 
who were handling lights and thunder-sheet. This, he told 
himself, is what happens when you're stuck with amateur 
sound effects people. They either miss their cues alto- 
gether or they overdo it. 

He felt a tug at his sleeve. It was Bruce Trepan, the 
school principal. 

“Ring down the curtain,’ 
the school was hit!” 

In a daze, Suage signalled for the curtain to be closed. 
The janitor and some of the cast raced off in all directions 
to sniff for signs of fire. The school principal went onstage 
in front of the curtain and told the audience that it was 
raining outside. He informed them that the curtain would 
remain closed for five minutes so that any playgoers who 
had left car windows open could go out and close them, if 
they wished. He asked them not to panic, that the show 
would resume shortly. He concluded by remarking how 
unusual a thunderstorm was this time of year, and then 
apologized for it. 

Needless to say, no one went out into that raging storm 
to close car windows. The thunder and lightning con- 
tinued; an artillery barrage would have been restful by 
comparison. Torrents of rain streamed down the panes 
and drummed on the roof. At the end of five minutes, when 
no blaze had been found in the building, the play was 
resumed. But the storm outside did not abate. It went 
crashing and flashing on for the whole of Scene I which, 
mercifully, was a short one. 

Witches One and Three came all unstrung and delivered 
their lines fumblingly. But Witch Two took it in stride; 
Grandmama curvetted about stage as friskily as a Lipiz- 


the principal said. “I think 
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zaner horse, and when she announced, ‘Paddock calls,’ a 
voice in the audience exclaimed, “Look! There’s a toad on 
her shoulder!” 

Act One, Scene III saw the return of the witches. 

Early in this scene came Grandmama’s much disputed 
line about “Killing swine.” When her cue was given, she 
delivered the words and, in defiance of the director, tacked 
onto it a hair-raising, maniacal giggle that brought first 
gasps, then hysterical shrieks from the audience. In the 
wings, Collie Suage felt the goose pimples rise, and reluc- 
tantly admitted to himself that never had he heard a line 
delivered better. 

He was all set to forgive the old Addams woman every- 
thing, when a half-grown pig came charging out of no- 
where, dashed between his legs, streaked squealing across 
stage, and exited right. 

“One got away,” he heard Grandmama Addams ad-lib. 

The audience howled and applauded. 

Whether this was actually happening or not, Suage re- 
solved to cut out brandy Alexanders. As Macbeth, his 
entrance along with Danny “Banquo” Swift came shortly, 
and the pair of them joined the weird sisters on stage. Suage 
couldn’t keep his eyes off Grandmama. Damn, but she 
looked every inch a witch—hair as tangled as Medusa’s, 
beady eyes flashing evil, fingers crooked like talons. Per- 
haps he had been wrong about this one. This old bag might 
be loaded with talent, he decided. 

Confirmation of this came a few minutes later when it 
was time for the witches to “vanish.” The electricians had 
been instructed to black out the stage for an instant to give 
them time to run off into the wings. At dress rehearsal, this 
little business had worked beautifully; in fact, it was the 
only thing at dress rehearsal that had worked beautifully. 
But now, playing to a packed house of first nighters, the 
electrician missed his cue. 

The lights remained on; indeed, they somehow seemed 
twice as bright. It was one of those bad stage moments 
when all the actors freeze and remain frozen, counting on 
something to happen yet knowing it isn’t going to. The 
witches appeared ready to wait it out all night if need be. 
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A furious Macbeth stepped over to them and whispered, 
“Vanish! Get offstage!” 

Mrs. Trepan and Mrs. Gapp lifted their tattered skirts 
and scampered ungracefully into the wings. Grandmama 
Adams, however, stood her ground. Then slowly, dramatic- 
ally, she raised her arm skyward and—Pouf! 

She was gone! Only a wisp of swirling smoke marked the 
spot where she had stood. 

For several seconds, the theater was awash in a silence 
so deep one could have drowned in it. No one stirred, or 
even presumably breathed. Then, as if on signal, the silence 
was broken. En masse, the audience rose to its feet and 
howled with delight. 

Danny “Banquo” Swift and Collie “Macbeth” Suage stood 
staring incredulously at the spot which the Second Witch 
had vacated. 

“ “Whither are they vanished? ” asked Banquo when the 
clamor had finally subsided. Danny was really acting now. 

“ ‘Into the air, ” Macbeth said, then ad-libbed, “I guess.” 

When the curtain opened on Act Three, Scene V, the 
witches were given a standing ovation. But when the cur- 
tain closed without Grandmama having had a single line 
to speak, the audience turned ugly. 

“We want Witch Addams! We want Witch Addams!” 
they chanted, and kept it up until the by-now thoroughly 
unmanned director ordered Grandmama to go out and take 
a curtain call, even say something nice to the people if she 
wished. 

A simple curtain call would have satisfied Grandmama, 
but not the playgoers. It wasn’t until she had done an im- 
personation of Alfred Hitchcock and recited The Raven by 
Edgar Allan Poe that they would permit her to leave the 
stage so the play could continue. 

Act Four opened with the three “secret, black, and mid- 
night hags” around a caldron (actually an old applebutter 
kettle on loan from Mrs. Delph, the PTA play chairman). 
Ecstatic at the return of the witches, playgoers stood up on 
seats for a better view. Outside the thunderstorm started up 
again. To a few in the audience, it seemed that Shakes- 
peare himself, high in his Heavenly home, was directing 
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the sound effects. 
In unison and somewhat off key, the witches began to 
chant: 
“Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire burn—’” 


A lively blaze mysteriously kindled itself underneath the 
old applebutter kettle. The audience, along with Witches 
One and Three, were struck dumb with astonishment. Not 
the Number Two Witch, however. Solo, she continued the 
chant: 
“and caldron bubble.’” 

Thick smoke poured from the kettle, and a viscous foam 
frothed up and spilled stickily over onto the stage. 

As Macbeth, Collie Suage wasn’t due onstage until later, 
but he could no longer contain himself. The “professional 
from the New York stage” had seen good plays and bad 
plays, but never had he seen anything like this play. For- 
getting everything he’d learned at Actor’s Studio (includ- 
ing the lesson which stated that a director should not walk 
out onstage while a performance is in progress) , he tottered 
out onstage. Dumbfounded, he stared foolishly at the 
bubbling pot and blazing fire. Miraculously, the stage 
wasn’t burning up. Yet he could feel the heat, and when 
he walked over and experimentally touched the kettle, it 
was red-hot. 

“OW!” cried Macbeth, plunging the scorched finger into 
his mouth. But nobody heard him above the screaming of 
the audience. By now, the whole cast was jammed onstage 
—everyone, whether they had any business being onstage 
or not. Nothing seemed to matter anymore. 

It was at this point that the witches were supposed to 
dance around the caldron, tossing into it their magic 
potions. But again, two of the weird sisters were in no 
condition to take part in the proceedings, and Number 
Two Witch once more was forced to go it alone. 

Grandmama Addams scampered thrice around the cal- 
dron, then stopped and faced the audience. She rolled up 
her ragged sleeves in the manner of a magician demonstrat- 
ing that nothing was hidden. A relative hush fell over the 
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auditorium as playgoers, still standing on their seats, waited 
anxiously for whatever was about to happen next. They 
didn’t have long to wait. 

In an eerie, sing-song voice, Grandmama began to recite: 


“ ‘Fillet of a fenny snake, 
In the caldron boil and bake; 
Eye of newt and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 
Adder’s fork and blind-worm’s sting, 
Lizard’s leg and howlet’s wing, 
For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 
Double, double toil and—’” 


Her arms whirled like windmills, her gnarled fingers 
clawed the air. Suddenly strange things took shape in her 
hands. 

The auditorium was filled with flying fenny snakes, 
lizard legs and bat wool. Playgoers ducked and shrieked 
as Grandmama showered them with newt eyes and frog 
toes. School Board President Jarvis Rammel, in the fourth 
row, got an owl’s wing right between the eyes. 

Onstage, Third Witch Mrs. Gapp panicked and slipped 
in the ooze, tipping over the caldron. Its revolting contents 
flooded the stage and cascaded over the apron. Collie Suage, 
ankle-deep in the slippery mess, found himself screaming 
along with everyone else. Bedlam reigned, and went on 
reigning. Danny Swift, first to recover, hurried offstage and 
closed the curtain. 

End of Macbeth. 


Collie Suage waited most of the following day at the 
newspaper office for the first copies of the Daily Beehive to 
roll off the press. It was well worth the wait. Never before 
in his theatrical career had he been associated with a play 
which rated a three column review on Page One. 


PTA PLAY IS SMASH HIT! 
Macbeth Comes Alive in Most Realistic Performance Ever! 
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He began to read the review: 


Playgoers will not soon forget last night’s top-notch 
presentation of Macbeth as staged in Button Gwinnett 
School auditorium by the PTA. The fact that the last 
two acts of the play were omitted mattered not a 
whit for they would have been anti-climactic any- 
how. The time they would have consumed was taken 
up by curtain calls which were too numerous to count. 
The audience just went on applauding in an appre- 
ciative fashion until exhaustion set in. This reviewer 
clapped right along. 

How some of the remarkably realistic stage effects 
were accomplished has everyone wondering, but they 
were no doubt the result of the theatrical know-how 
of the celebrated Broadway actor-director Collie 
Suage who both directed the opus and starred in the 
title role. As the Second Witch, Mrs. Addams, of Bel- 
ladonna Drive, was positively sensational, and it is 
the unqualified opinion of this reviewer that here is 
real local talent indeed. The play was written by 
William Shakespeare who is to be congratulated for 
a fine job of writing. 

When interviewed last night after the show, Mrs. 
Clarence Gapp, PTA president, declared, “It was al- 
most like a miracle... .” 

“That’s almost what it was like,” agreed Collie Suage, 
who had just about stopped believing in miracles. 


Chapter 8 


The mantle of popularity which dropped suddenly upon 
the shoulders of Grandmama Addams following her stellar 
stage debut in Macbeth proved of sufficient size to cover 
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quite a few other shoulders also. For the Addams family, it 
brought acceptance beyond their wildest dreams. Now when 
the Addams phone rang, it wasn’t necessarily a wrong num- 
ber. The paper boy began to deliver the paper to the door 
instead of just throwing it over the fence and running. Even 
Lurch could walk down the street without neighbors rushing 
pell-mell into their houses and barricading their doors; now 
they took time to wave first. 

The effect of Grandmama’s triumph went well beyond the 
family. With fresh confidence and a new mauve beret, Collie 
Suage—his faith in miracles restored—set off in his MG-TD 
for another assault on Broadway. This time he went armed 
with plenty of documentation—clippings and clippings of 
that perfectly marvelous review in the Beehive. Even Wil- 

‘liam Shakespeare acquired quite a reputation among Sham- 
bleton’s avant-garde. 

And what of the famous star herself to whom so many 
owed so much? Well, it was Saturday afternoon, and Grand- 
mama Addams was the guest of honor at an autograph party 
in the Bell & Candle Book Shop. 

She sat in the show window overlooking Main Street, and 
autographed editions of Shakespeare as fast as they were 
sold; which, incidentally, was faster than Shakespeare ever 
sold before. By mid-afternoon, there was nothing more of 
the good Bard’s left on the shelves save a paperback Sonnets 
and a copy of Coriolanus which the mice had been after. 
Mr. Artesian, proprietor of Bell & Candle, was seriously 
considering ringing in a couple of Tennessee Williams or 
Genets. 

“Tve never known anything like it,” Mr. Artesian said 
to Morticia and Abby who had come along with Grand- 
mama. “If only Shakespeare could be here to see it!” 

“Oh, he knows,” Morticia said. “We held a seance last 
night and told him all about it.” 

Mr. Artesian looked startled, then quickly broke into a 
laugh. “Oh, you’re a card, you are, Mrs. Addams! So fast 
with the joke.” 

“It was no joke,” said Abby Shipton. “I was there. 
Shakespeare was wearing a Kelly green doublet and check- 
ered tights and—” 
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“Yes, yes, of course,” chuckled Mr. Artesian, and went 
right on chuckling until a woman came into the store to 
have Grandmama autograph a volume of Shakespeare she 
had bought somewhere else. Mr. Artesian quickly excused 
himself and hurried over to nip that little deception in 
the bud. 

“Everyone’s being so nice to us, Abby,” Morticia said, 
“that I just wish we could do something for them in return. 
What if we had a party?” 

“Where?” asked Abby. 

“At home. Where else?” 

Abby, frowning, thought about it. “At home” meant the 
Addams house. She herself had grown to love the roomy old 
mansion—cobwebs, creaks, and all. Even Danny had come 
to be less jumpy when he called. But then both of them 

-had quickly grown most fond of this somewhat unusual 
family; and, after all, it was the people who made the 
home. If you really love someone, you love them under 
any conditions and in any setting. Yet if some of the stuffy 
citizens of town whom Abby had met so far were suddenly 
introduced into the Addams house with its admittedly bi- 
zarre furnishings, would the overnight popularity brought 
on by Grandmama’s dramatics be great enough to long 
endure? She tried to picture the dull Mrs. Trepan faced 
with the sight of that moosehead with the drooping antler, 
or the pompous, portly Mrs. Gapp sitting down on the 
bed of nails. She could even forsee the amiable but too- 
powerful Lurch, in his role as butler, helping guests out 
of their coats and snapping arms in the process. Fame, she 
decided, is fleeting enough without hastening its flight. 

“Nol”. Abby answered Morticia’s question with almost 
unnecessary vigor. 

“Then it’s all decided,” Morticia said. Abby had been so 
long lost in thought that Morticia had forgotten what she’d 
asked her, but thought it probably was whether Abby could 
see any objections to having a party at home. And, of 
course, Abby hadn’t. “You'll help me with the invitations, 
won't you, dear?” Morticia asked. 

“Oh, sure,” replied Abby. What will be, will be, she 
thought. And perhaps it was just as well Morticia had 
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decided the matter now. If the subject had come up when 
Uncle Fester was around, he’d have held out for a dis- 
cothéque in the graveyard. 

Grandmama Addams came over to join them, the last 
work of Shakespeare having been sold and there having 
been no takers for Tennessee Williams as a substitute. 
Grandmama flexed her knobby fingers and rubbed her 
wrists. She was suffering an acute case of writer’s cramp. 
Never had she written at such a pace since the time when, 
in casting an extraordinary spell—a Grand Ouanga, in fact 
—she had copied the whole Seventh Book of Moses back- 
ward. 

“We're having a party, Mama,” Morticia said. 

“Yes, it’s simply wonderful,” Grandmama agreed. “If 
only Shakespeare had written more so it could go on 
and on.” 

“I don’t mean this party, Mama. I mean, we’re giving a 
party. Abby and I just decided this minute.” 

Grandmama clapped her hands with delight. “A Sabbat! 
Just like Walpurgis Night! Wonderful! Wonderful! Who'll 
be the Carline that gets thrown into the fire?” 

“It won’t be that kind of a party, Grandmama,” Abby 
said quickly. “At least I hope not.” 

“Well, don’t make it too dull,” Grandmama said. 

“Naturally not, Mama,” Morticia replied. 

As if, Abby thought, anything these people did could 
ever be dull! “Why not,” she suggested, picturing the Ad- 
dams house by night, “have an afternoon tea?” 
` “Too early,” Grandmama snapped. “It should be at mid- 
night when I can call up spirits best.” 

“But a lot of people must get up early in the morning,” 
Abby pointed out, “and I don’t think they’d come to a 
party that only starts at midnight.” 

“Abby’s right,” Morticia said. “If it were only ourselves, 
a Sabbat at midnight would be just splendid. But we must 
consider the little peculiar habits of our guests. I think I’ll 
` make it a soiree.” 

Grandmama’s eyes lit up. “Hot dog!” she cried. But her 
joy was short-lived. 
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“Soiree, Mama, is simply a French word for a party in 
the evening,” Morticia explained. 

Grandmama pouted. “Pshaw, then I can’t wear my high 
priestess goat skin with the horns on it?” 

‘Tm afraid not, Mama. But it will be lots of fun. And 
we'll have gourmet treats!” 

“Gourmet treats!” Grandmama cheered up again. “May 
I make them? May I?” < 

“I can’t see any reason why not,” Morticia said. 

Abby could think of a hundred reasons why not, but 
she said nothing. 

With Shakespeare sold out and Grandmama Addams no 
longer signing autographs, the customers had drifted out 
of the store. Mr. Artesian walked over to the three women, 
and his face was aglow. He’d just checked the cash register 
and found he had sold $67.58 worth of Shakespeare in 
under two hours. 

“You were wonderful, Mrs. Addams,” he told Grand- 
mama. 

“Well, your autograph party was wonderful, too, Mr. 
Artesian.” 

“Oh, it was really nothing,” he replied, and it really 
wasn’t; there had only been weak tea in paper cups. 

“Now that we’ve come to your party, Mr. Artesian,” 
Morticia said, “you’ll have to come to ours.” 

“Wouldn’t miss it,” said Mr. Artesian. 


“Wouldn't miss it,” said Bruce Trepan. 

When the invitation arrived in the mail, Trepan could 
scarcely believe his luck. Those idiot Addamses! At last, 
he had entree to their house—a whole evening to snoop 
around, while they were busy with their other guests, and 
find those darned letters. 

And tonight was the night. The school principal hum- 
med a few bars from With a Little Bit o’ Luck, slipped a 
pencil flashlight into his pocket for dark corners, along with 
a small screwdriver for stubborn locks. He rather hoped 
there’d be none of the latter to cope with; all his years of 
education right up through his masters degree had never 
provided a single lesson in lock-picking. 
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“Aren’t you ready yet, Sadie?” he called impatiently to 
his wife. 

“For heaven sake, Bruce, I never knew you so anxious 
to go anywhere before!” she called from the bathroom. 
“Besides, I didn’t think you liked the Addamses.” 

“You don’t have to like people to go to parties,” the 
principal said. “If you did, there wouldn't be any parties.” 


Chapter 9 


Preparations for Morticia’s soiree began at dawn. All day, 
Grandmama bustled about the steamy kitchen preparing 
her indescribably delicious gourmet treats while Morticia 
kept her supplied with the necessary ingredients—now dash- 
ing to the attic for fresh bats, now sprinting to the cellar 
for more toadstools, now staggering in from the herb gar- 
den with armfuls of mandragora, monkshood and death 
camas. On top of the great kitchen range, which by noon 
had almost reached melting point, pots bubbled and hissed. 
Once the Sauce Diavolo boiled over and ate a foot-square 
hole in the floor. In the oven, Beltane cakes baked and a 
few of them burned; but this was no great tragedy. By 
Druid tradition, at least one Beltane cake had to be charred 
because the lucky party who got it became the “Carline,” 
or human sacrifice, and was cast into the fire. On the 
kitchen table cooled sheets of Grandmama’s favorite Tran- 
sylvanian tid-bits—stamped out with cookie cutters in such 
inviting designs as devil masks, basilisks, toads, procks, 
wyverns, coiled cobras, stingrays, cats, and bats. 

Gomez and Lurch worked feverishly in the butler’s 
pantry, concocting the party punch they called “Whirling 
Dervish Wassail”—an exciting and tangy blend of quicklime, 
witch elm, mare’s tail, Saint Elmo’s fire, and several other 
potables which could hardly be described as inert in- 
gredients. 
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Uncle Fester took over the job of decorating. In typical 
Fester fashion, he started with the out-of-doors. He spent 
most of the morning rearranging the dozen gravestones 
which made up the “Stonehenge” exhibit in the front yard, 
and practically all afternoon stringing up his skull collec- 
tion, then putting a candle inside each to create a Japanese 
lantern effect. 

When Abby and the children returned from school, 
Uncle Fester had only begun decorating indoors and they 
all had to pitch in and help or he’d never have finished in 
time for the soiree. Abby assisted him in coiling the gar- 
lands of poison oak and witch hobble around the stairway 
bannister, while Pugsley and Wednesday set up the mini- 
ature martyr’s stake among the faggots in the fireplace. 

At 6:30, Danny Swift arrived with the hearse-load of 
extra folding chairs which Morticia had borrowed from 
the Charon Funeral Home. 

At 7:30, the last preparations were completed. 

And at 7:45, the first guests arrived. These were the 
Gapps—Agnes and Clarence. Agnes had accepted Morticia’s 
invitation with alacrity. As far as anyone in Shambleton 
could remember, Agnes Gapp had never turned down an 
invitation to anything, and thus are PTA presidents made. 
Agnes liked to be “on the go,” and had she weighed in at 
a hundred or so pounds less, might have been described as 
a “social butterfly.” As it was, she was simply “social.” 

Clarence Gapp, on the other hand, had come with the 
greatest reluctance. While not wholly anti-social, he got his 
daily fill of sociability at the Shambleton Savings Bank, 
where, as teller, he was forced to smile at depositors. Once 
the workday was over, Clarence wanted only to stay home 
and watch horror movies on television—the more horrible, 
the better. 

He was a small, fragile-appearing man, one that might 
safely be classified as the “non-violent type,” yet his taste 
in entertainment would have sent Count Dracula himself 
cowering under the bedcovers. So long as he could thrill 
along vicariously, no stuff was too strong for Clarence 
Gapp. Now, because Agnes insisted on dragging him to this 
dull affair at the Addamses, he was going to miss a TV 
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movie with the promising title, The Slavering Beast of 
Bloodbath Mews. 

He was still sulking over this loss as they neared the 
Addams house. The gloomy old pile rose bleakly out of the 
tangled gardens, its tower reaching up like a black finger 
to touch the sickle moon above. 

“Reminds me of something,” he remarked. 

“Just plain creepy, I call it,” said Mrs. Gapp. 

“Now I knowl” Clarence said, remembering. “That house 
on the late show last night where this mad doctor took 
chorus girls and shrank them into tiny, lapel-size white 
rabbits and then sold them to Playboy Magazine for sub- 
scription premiums.” 

He pulled in to the curb and parked behind Danny’s 
hearse. 

“Hullo!” exclaimed Mrs. Gapp. “Now what would a 
hearse be doing out front?” 

“Obviously somebody died. The party’s off!” Clarence 
said hopefully. If they hurried right home again, he could 
still catch that horror show. 

“Nonsense,” snapped his wife. “They’d have let us know.” 
She forcibly dragged Clarence out of the car and prodded 
him along the path toward the house. “Besides,” she went 
on, “look at those gay Japanese lanterns. You don’t string 
up Japanese lanterns for a death in the house.” 

“You might, if you’re Japanese,” Clarence grumbled. 
“Anyhow, these look more like jack-o’-lanterns to me.” He 
reached out and touched one, then quickly withdrew his 
hand. The thing swayed and jiggled, candlelight flickering 
eerily behind the eye sockets and grinning jaws. Clarence’s 
gaze was riveted upon it, and beads of sweat crawled on his 
brow. Horror safely confined within a picture tube was one 
thing; unleashed, and leering in your face was something 
else again. 

“Come along, Clarence,” his wife said impatiently, “and 
stop playing with that silly pumpkin.” 

“It’s... it’s not a pumpkin!” Clarence croaked. “It’s—” 

“All jack-o’-lanterns are pumpkins,” said Mrs. Gapp and, 
seizing her husband by the arm, hustled him on. Somehow 
he made it, on rubbery legs, to the door where he rested his 
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head against the weathered paneling. His wife tugged effi- 
ciently at the bellpull. Her tug set off inside a clanging 
boom reminiscent of The Fall of the House of Usher. 

A moment later, the great door swung open and Clarence 
Gapp found himself staring up at seven feet of Lurch. It 
was, for that intrepid fan of horror movies, simply too 
much. 

While it is no mean feat to divest a fainting guest from 
his topcoat, Lurch—good butler that he was—managed 
handily. Then he gently carried Clarence to the love seat 
and arranged him neatly while Mrs. Gapp unloosed her 
husband’s collar. 

Gomez Addams rushed in with a cup of Whirling Dervish 
Wassail and forced some between Clarence’s ashen lips. 
The reaction was instant; it always was with Whirling 
Dervish Wassail unless the imbiber had been dead for 
some time. Clarence sat up sputtering, and full recovery 
might have come within minutes had not Grandmama 
Addams chosen that moment to gambol into the living 
room to greet the guests. Against the advice of both Mor- 
ticia and Abby, she had elected after all to wear her black 
goat skin with the cap and horns attached. Clarence caught 
but a glimpse of her, thought he saw what he saw, and 
promptly passed out again. It wasn’t until the next pair of 
guests—Mr. and Mrs. Artesian, of the Bell & Candle Book 
Shop—arrived that Clarence revived sufficiently to sit up and 
bite his nails. 

After the Artesians, came Bruce and Sadie Trepan, and 
the school principal could scarcely wait to begin his search 
of the house. He would have to wait, however, until more 
guests had come so his presence wouldn’t be missed. He 
had just accepted a cup of Whirling Dervish from Gomez, 
when Abby Shipton came up to tell him he was wanted on 
the phone. 

Trepan followed her over to a chair-and-table setting 
which appeared to be the only rational furnishings in this 
entire chamber of horrors. An old-fashioned upright phone 
shared its table with a handsome tooled leather box. He 
picked up the phone, waited until Miss Shipton had drifted 
back to the party, then cautiously said, “Hello.” 
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“Trepan, is that your” 

“Right. Bruce B. Trepan here.” 

“This is Rammel. Jarvis Rammel.” 

“Well, hello, Mr. Rammel. This is a pleasant surprise. 
And how’s everything at the School Board, Mr. Rammel?” 

“Stop shouting my name, you idiot!” 

“Sorry, Mr. Ram— Oops! Sorry, sir, but I had to shout. 
There’s a party going on here—” 

“I know there’s a party. That’s why I called. To see that 
you're on the job, Trepan.” 

“Job? What job? Oh, you mean am I going to get back 


‘those let—?” 


“TREPAN!” 

Trepan bit down on his tongue. Then he said contritely, 
“Sorry sir. I almost gave the whole show away, didn’t I? 
But don’t you worry, sir. I’m here to recover the .. . er, 
merchandise.” 

“Glad to hear it, Trepan. We wouldn’t want some nasty 
school investigation to develop just because one of our 
principals made an absolute ass of himself, would we?” 

“Indeed we wouldn't, sir.” 

“It’s only your welfare I have at heart, Trepan.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“Winter’s coming on, Trepan, and an unemployed prin- 
cipal can get awfully cold with no nice warm school to sit 
around in. So you’d better not fail to get those lunatic 
things of yours back tonight.” 

“Oh, I'll get them, sir.” 

“Well, I hope so, Trepan. For your sake.” 

The line went dead. Jarvis Rammel had hung up. 

Trepan decided with some pride that Mr. Rammel must 
think a lot of him. All this concern just for his sake. Not 
many School Board presidents worried about a principal 
like that. Why the way Mr. Rammel acted one might think 
they were his own letters. A fine, unselfish man—Mr. 
Rammel. 

The lid of the leather box flew open. A hand shot out, 
snatched the receiver from Trepan, hung it up, then with- 
drew into the box. The lid slammed shut. The school prin- 
cipal was still staring stupidly at the box when Morticia 
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passed by on her way to the kitchen for more gourmet 
treats. 

“Darn clever gadget,” Trepan said, indicating the box. 
“What do you call that thing?” 

“That’s right, Thing,” said Morticia. 

Trepan shrugged. There was no use trying to get a 
sensible answer from these Addamses. He went over to join 
the party which by now practically filled the room. A 
horde of guests had arrived while he’d been on the phone. 
They stood about in huddles sipping Whirling Dervish 
Wassail and nibbling Grandmama’s gourmet treats. Every- 
one talked and nobody listened, while now and then one 
of the more nervous guests would let loose an hysterical 
laugh. Except for certain grotesque elements such as the 
noose which hung from the ceiling and the lion washing 
its paws by the hearth, it might have been just another - 
cocktail party in any typical American upper-middle-class 
suburban home. 

A group of the male guests were gathered around Gomez 
Addams’ stock ticker tape discussing the national economy. 

“T'll tell you why this country suffers from a gold short- 
age today,” Gomez was saying. “Because we don’t have any 
good alchemists around anymore, that’s why. Until we get 
someone down there in Washington with the know-how 
to transmute the baser metals into gold, there'll be no 
stability.” 

“Stability, that’s what we need,” agreed Mr. Artesian, 
draining off his cup of punch and crashing heavily to the 
floor. 

Morticia flitted about like an angel in black, ministering 
to the gustatory needs of her guests. She plied them with 
dips, chips, tasties, and pastries. 

“Another Beltane cake, Mrs. Trepan?” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Addams. They’re simply scrunchy.” 

“More Demon Dip?” 

“Please. You must give me the recipe, Mrs. Addams.” 

“Well, to one cup of witch’s butter—that’s what gives it 
that bluish color—you add two heaping tablespoons of 
lizard entrails, and—” 

“Oh, very well, if you don’t want to tell me,” snapped 
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Mrs. Trepan. Some people, she knew, were very funny 
about giving away their recipes. 

Grandmama Addams was presenting a knife-throwing 
demonstration, using the terrified Clarence Gapp as “tar- 
get.” Clarence was flattened against the wall like a chame- 
leon, and each time a knife thudded home alongside his 
ear, he whimpered softly and wondered how James Bond 
would behave in a situation like this. 

At one of the high windows, Uncle Fester had just set 
another rocket on its pad, and was wheeling away the 
gantry crane in preparation for his second moon-shot of 
the evening. This exhibition of rocketry had attracted a 
large group of observers including Mr. Charon, the under- 
taker, who watched with the intense manner of one who 
expects some new business to be coming his way shortly. 

Pugsley Addams, in black pajamas with a Jolly Roger 
motif emblazoned on the chest, and little Wednesday, wear- 
ing her night shroud and clutching her headless Mary 
Queen of Scots doll, had been permitted to stay up to greet 
the guests, and had taken advantage of this boon to en- 
tertain with an apparently endless poem, each stanza of 
which ended with the lines: 


“Little vampires always brush 
After every meal.” 


The rest of the revelers, including Abby Shipton and 
Danny Swift, were gathered around the harpsichord where 
Lurch, the butler, was banging out Danse Macabre in rock 
‘n’ roll rhythm. 

Bruce Trepan viewed the gala activity with satisfaction. 
If he set out now in search of his letters, he’d never be 
missed. 
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Chapter 10 


The principal of Button Gwinnett Grade School was a 
methodical, if not especially brilliant, man. Since he plan- 
ned to ransack the house from top to bottom, he decided to 
start at the top and work down. The top would naturally 
be the attic and even in a crazy house like this that 
shouldn’t be hard to find. 

He had two choices: to walk boldly up the main stair- 
case in plain sight of everyone, or to use the rear stairs. Be- 
ing also a cautious man, he elected to do the latter. All 
homes of this Victorian vintage had back stairways, usually 
leading from the kitchen. 

On a particularly discordant note by Lurch on the harpsi- 
chord which almost synchronized with the deafening blast- 
off of Uncle Fester’s rocket, Trepan slipped out of the 
living room unnoticed, hurried through the dining room 
and into the big kitchen. After several false starts through 
doors which led to the butler’s pantry, the broom closet, 
the larder, the cellar, and the back porch, the principal 
cleverly found the stairs to the second floor. 

A single, low-watt bulb did little to dispel the murk of 
the wide corridor which ran the length of the second story 
to meet the front staircase. The rear staircase ended on 
this floor which meant he would have to use the front stairs 
from here on up. Trepan moved quickly down the hall. 
The noise of the party below was reassuring. He reached 
the winding stairs and, keeping close to the wall, began 
the climb to the attic. As he reached the landing where the 
stairs turned for their final ascent, he looked upward. 
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There was no light burning up there. A pale, sickly glow 
from the night sky found its way in through the octagon 
window on the landing, and that was all. Trepan fumbled 
for his pencil flashlight. 

It was at this moment that he experienced the uncom- 
fortable sensation that someone—or something—was climb- 
ing the stairs with him. Trepan froze, listening hard. If 
he wasn’t alone, and by now he was certain he wasn’t, the 
other climber was terribly quiet. There was no tell-tale 
footstep, no giveaway creak. Only an almost imperceptible 
vibration underfoot, and a soft, breathy sound behind him. 
Slowly Trepan looked back over his shoulder. The flash- 
light dropped from his fingers. 

Basking before the fire in a roomful of revelers, Kitty, 
the lion, had seemed a relatively docile—if highly unusual 
—pet. But creeping up upon one when one is otherwise 
alone and far from help in the gloomy upper reaches of 
an old house, the big jungle cat was a far from reassuring 
sight. True, there were adventurous “bwana sahib” types 
who spent fortunes on safaris for just such sights as this, 
but Trepan was not one of them. For him, this was the 
raw material for a lifetime of nightmares—provided he 
wasn’t eaten alive in the next five seconds. 

Kitty came forward and rubbed against his legs in what 
may have been an affectionate gesture, but which seemed to 
the school principal that the cat was simply trying to knock 
him down for easier eating. Short of committing defenestra- 
tion through the octagon porthole, there was nowhere to 
go but up—and up is where Trepan took off for. 

He hurled himself up the stairs and headlong into the 
pitchblack attic hall, crashing and banging into walls until 
he found a door. He flung it open and dove into the room. 
Once inside, he couldn’t find the door again to shut it. 
Trepan had heard that cats can see in the dark, and 
Kitty seemed bent on proving it. The lion was no longer 
being stealthy; Trepan could hear its footfalls now as it 
padded nearer and nearer. All sense of direction gone, the 
Principal groped this way and that in the darkness until 
he finally bumped into something. This something felt 
very much like an upended Egyptian mummy case. 
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Trepan had had no previous experience on which to 
base this deduction. He had never walked into a mummy 
case before; he had no idea what such sarcophagi were 
made of, but this one was definitely of iron. It stood 
slightly taller than himself, was hollow inside, and had a 
door or lid which stood open. He was certain he was right 
about it being a mummy case. If there was a single mummy 
case anywhere in Shambleton, the Addams house would be 
where you’d find it. Unless the lion could chew its way 
through solid iron, Trepan would be safe for awhile. He 
stepped into the mummy case and pulled shut the heavy 
iron door. 

“OWWWWOo000000!” he screamed. Coming through 
two inches of cast iron, it was a somewhat muffled scream, 
yet its emotional quality was so intense that it set Kitty to 
roaring in sympathy. 

Die Eisene Jungfrau, or Iron Maiden, was the Cadillac 
of medieval torture instruments. Every status-seeking robber 
baron of central Europe had one or more in his castle for 
the extraction of confessions or the softening up of de- 
linquent taxpayers. No dungeon was complete without one. 
Peasants whose feudal lords could afford Iron Maidens 
worked very hard and there was little talk of labor unions. 

The Iron Maiden was, in fact, shaped roughly like a 
mummy case, but its main feature of efficiency was that in- 
side, it was studded all over with sharp iron spikes of vary- 
ing lengths. The door was spiked also and, once shut, the 
unhappy wretch within experienced sensations not unlike 
going to bed with a porcupine. 

It was in just such an Iron Maiden that Trepan now 
found himself impaled in more than a dozen places. He 
had been wrong about the Addamses. They did not own a 
mummy case. They owned an Iron Maiden! After the first 
shock of pain died away, Trepan attempted to be philo- 
sophical about his situation. After all, he himself had 
slammed the door. Then too, the lion couldn’t get at him 
—not before he’d bled to death anyway. But still little 
worries kept cropping up. For instance, what would he tell 
the dry cleaner about all these holes in his suit? 

It was Kitty’s roars rather than Trepan’s screams that 
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attracted the attention of Pugsley and Wednesday who had 
finally concluded their recitation and were on their way up 
to bed. The two children continued on up to the attic 
playroom. 

Just when he had abandoned all hope, the entombed 
school principal heard a childish voice say, “Go lay down, 
Kitty.” He rather wished he had tried that when he first 
met the beast on the stairs. Presently, he felt the spikes in 
front being withdrawn as the door slowly squeaked open. 
Now there was a light on in the room. 

“Why it’s Mr. Trepan from school,” said Wednesday. 

“Hello, Mr. Trepan,” Pugsley said. “What are you doing 
here?” 

No excitement, thought Trepan. No astonishment. Just 
matter of fact. Apparently these kids were discovering 
guests in the Iron Maiden every day of the week. 

Trepan stumbled out, muttering thanks to his half-pint 
saviors. As much as he despised little children—and these 
two in particular—at the moment they appeared as angels 
of mercy. He wondered how long this illusion would last. 
The answer came soon. 

“Tell us a story, Mr. Trepan,” Pugsley said. 

“A bedtime story! A bedtime story! Please?” pleaded 
Wednesday. 

What could he do? He hadn’t even begun his search 
for those letters yet, and here he was, trapped in the attic 
by two small children and a lion that pretended to be nap- 
ping in the doorway. Perhaps if he told them a story and 
made it very gruesome and very brief, they would trot off 
to bed and take their lion with them. Otherwise, one of the 
adults in this zany family might come up to see why the 
kids weren’t in bed, and then he would have some tricky 
explaining to do. 

“Okay,” he said, “here’s a story.” As every author since 
Chaucer has probably experienced, it is one thing to say, 
“Here’s a story,” and quite another to produce it. Trepan 
found himself in this dilemma now and looked around for 
inspiration. He didn’t have to look far. For the Addams 
playroom was a hell-hole far ahead of the Grand Guignol in 
its heyday. The walls hung thick with medieval armor— 
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helms, arbalests, mantlets, halberds, claymores, polearms, 
poniards, battle axes, broad swords and short swords. 

“It’s about a knight,” Trepan began. 

“Like that one over there?” asked Wednesday, pointing 
to a full suit of armor in the corner. 

“That’s right. Like this one here,” said Trepan, walking 
over to it and raising the visor. A pale face stared out at 
him. The owner of the face appeared to have been dead 
for some time. Trepan let fall the visor and tottered back 
to join the children. No use getting excited about a body 
in a suit of armor—not around here anyway. 

“Once upon a time,” the school principal began, “there 
was this knight, and he rode forth one fine day to... 
LOK score tO ie 6 

Now what would a knight ride forth to do? Trepan was 
stuck for a plot again. 

“To rescue a princess?” suggested Wednesday. 

“That’s right, to rescue a princess,” said Trepan, de- 
ciding that this child, however obnoxious, had talent. 

“From a what?” demanded Pugsley. 

“From a what what?” countered Trepan, who had lost 
his story thread again. 

“Rescue her from what?” 

“Oh,” said Trepan. Then his eye fell on Kitty. “From 
a lion. From a wicked lion.” 

The children shrieked with delight. 

“Yes, sir, that wicked lion was all ready to eat up the 
beautiful princess,” Trepan went on, warming to his tale. 
“When all of a sudden the knight rode up and dispatched 
him.” 

“They've got to fight before anyone gets dispatched,” 
said Wednesday. 

Trepan sighed. “All right, so they fought and they fought 
and then the knight dispatched—” 

“Make ’em fight some more!” screamed Pugsley. 

“Shbhh!” cautioned Trepan. “Wait, I’ve got a new end- 
ing. A much better one. So they fought and fought and the 
knight plunged his trusty sword into the lion and that 
broke the spell and the lion turned into a handsome prince 
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who rode away with the princess and they lived happily 
ever after. And now, goodnight, children.” 

“I never heard such a story in my whole life!” Wednes- 
day sniffed in disgust. 

“Yeah, that was lousy,” Pugsley said. “And anyhow, 
what happened to the knight? I thought he was a good 
knight!” 

“Good night,” Trepan replied. It didn’t work. 

“What happened to him?” Wednesday persisted. 

Trepan cast about for another inspiration. His eyes, no 
longer surprised by anything in this house, fell upon a 
huge wooden pillory. That would do, he decided, and said, 
“Well, he really was an evil knight, and so the king con- 
demned him to stand in the pillory.” 

“Like that one there?” asked Wednesday. 

“Yes indeed,” replied Trepan. 

“Show us how,” said Wednesday. 

“Not tonight,” said Trepan firmly. Nor any other night 
either. 

“SHOW US!” screamed a determined Pugsley. “SHOW —” 

“Shhhh! All right,” Trepan said. He walked over to the 
pillory, placed his head and hands in position. “Like this,” 
he told them. 

Pugsley reached up and dropped the heavy frame down 
upon the school principal while Wednesday snapped the 
padlock. Then they raced, giggling, out of the room and 
down the stairs to bed. Trepan stood helpless, pinned fast 
in the pillory. He was all alone again except for Kitty who 
now came over and washed his face. 

He was still in the pillory an hour later when Lurch 
lumbered up the stairs. Uncle Fester, flying high on Whirl- 
ing Dervish Wassails, had challenged Clarence Gapp to a 
duel to the death, and Lurch had been sent up to the 
attic to bring down the battle axes. 

“Hol” growled Lurch, sighting Trepan. Here, the butler 
thought, was a guest who was truly enjoying himself. A 
good sport. And if this one liked the pillory, Lurch had 
other treats in store for him. The butler found one of the 
battle axes Uncle Fester had ordered, and then he advanced 
purposefully toward the helpless school principal. 
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Under the sunniest conditions, the sight of Lurch—even 
without a battle axe—was not a comforting one; under the 
rottenest conditions (and no one could deny that tonight 
had been pretty rotten for Trepan) it was a shade too 
much. The principal began to blubber quietly. 

Lurch freed the principal, then said in a voice like an 
erupting volcano, “Now I take you to the rack.” 

“No, please! Not the rack!” pleaded Trepan, backing off 
from this ogre with the axe. 

“Stretch the bones. Feel good again,” argued Lurch, and 
shuffled after the principal. 

“No, no! Stay away!” Trepan continued in reverse until 
the back of his knees came up against a piece of furniture. 

He sat down heavily upon the bed of nails. 

In the peat glens of old Ireland, the banshee’s wail has 
long been touted as the most terrifying sound on earth. 
But in Shambleton this night, the wail of Bruce B. Trepan, 
when he sat on the bed of nails, topped any banshee by a 
country mile. The wail filled the house and pierced the 
night outside clear to the county line. Dictionary editors 
and etymologists are still trying to find a word to describe 
it. By the time its last fearsome echoes had died away, it had 
put an end to Morticia’s soiree, which otherwise might have 
continued all night. 

Mrs. Trepan drove home while her husband knelt on 
the back seat, his own seat shoved toward the open car 
window for whatever cooling effects might come his way. 

“I don’t know where you were all night,” Mrs. Trepan 
said, “but I hope you didn’t miss out on those delicious 
gourmet treats that Grandmama Addams made. When I 
asked Morticia for the recipe, she tried to tell me they were 
made of lizard entrails and candied spiders! Candied 
spiders! Now do you believe such a thing, Bruce?” 

“Yes,” said Bruce Trepan. 
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Chapter 11 


The wolf’s-head clock howled the stroke of midnight. Up 
in the tower room, Gomez Addams hunched over his casket- 
desk, hard at work on his Proposal for a Realistic Revision 
of American History Lessons in Our Schools, with Especial 
Regard for Improving the Public Image of Benedict Ar- 
nold, the Salem Witches and other Victims of Character 
Assassination. That it would receive the unanimous en- 
dorsement of the PTA when he presented it at the next 
meeting was now practically guaranteed. 

The Addamses were “in.” Morticia’s soiree had proved 
to be the absolute peak of the PTA social calendar for 
this or any other year. Shambleton’s only regret was that 
it had taken so long to really get to know that delightful 
Addams family. At this high point in their popularity, 
Gomez was confident he could propose an auto-da-fé on the 
village green and have it okayed. His quill pen fairly raced 
across the parchments, stopping only when he took time 
out to open a small vein and replenish his inkwell. 

So engrossed was he in this task that he failed to hear the 
door squeal open, and Abby Shipton enter. 

“Can I speak to you, Mr. Addams?” Abby asked. 

“Hunh? What?” Gomez looked up, surprised. 

“I can’t sleep,” Abby said. “I’m worried about Uncle 
Fester.” 

“Uncle Fester?” Gomez inquired, laying aside his quill 
and snuggling deeper into his purple wizard robe with 
the gold and silver cabalistic designs. “Now why would 
anyone worry about Uncle Fester?” he demanded. 

“Well,” began Abby, “he just now asked me whether 
there are any unused classrooms at school. And, of 
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course, there aren’t. And then he said it didn’t have to be 
a classroom, that any old room there would do. So—with- 
out thinking—I told him about this place in the basement 
next to the boiler room that used to be a coal cellar and 
is only used for storage now. And Uncle Fester said that 
would be just fine—” 

“Just fine for what?” Gomez wanted to know. 

“For his Career Guidance Seminar!” 

Gomez regarded her with the vacuous smile of one whose 
brain has wandered off on some little errand of its own. 

Abby could see she wasn’t getting through. “Mr. Addams, 
listen,” she said urgently. “It seems that first night at PTA, 
Uncle Fester volunteered for the Career Conference Com- 
mittee, and now he’s planning to take over that old coal 
cellar at school and advise the students on what careers 
they should follow! And I don’t think he should.” 

“Why ever not?” Gomez asked. 

“Well, for one thing, nobody’s asked him to.” 

“Nobody has to ask us Addamses to do anything. We’re 
self-starters. Put an Addams on a Career Conference Com- 
mittee and a Career Conference is bound to follow.” 

“But how can he hope to advise these children?” Abby 
demanded. “What can he tell them? Uncle Fester never 
had a career.” 

“Oh, yes, he’s had quite a few. But the police always 
stopped him.” Gomez reached for his quill. “So don’t you 
worry about it, Abby. Those kids will no doubt learn a 
thing or two from Fester. And anyway, what harm can it 
do?” 

And so it came to pass that about the middle of the 
next morning as Principal Bruce B. Trepan, in quest of 
a chaser for his second Miltown, tottered down the hall 
to the drinking fountain, his attention suddenly was drawn 
to the school bulletin board. The board, an untidy but 
highly informative collage of paper scraps and thumbtacks, 
was the nerve center of Button Gwinnett’s communications 
system. It kept both students and faculty apprised of such 
startling news developments as lost overshoes, honor rolls, 
piano recitals, charity drives, special assemblies, visiting 
hours for the school nurse, sporting events, and discothé- 
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ques in the gym. Today, something new had been added. 

Centered neatly and covering at least 80 per cent of the 
other announcements, was tacked a great sheet of brown 
butcher paper. The childish printing which defaced it had 
been done presumably with a red felt-tip pen or a finger 
dipped in barn paint. While certain letters were decorated 
with the flourishes and illuminations of a medieval man- 
uscript, the overall effect was just plain messy. Trepan read 
it with widening eyes and constricting arteries. 


HEY, KIDS! 
Don’t Be A Drag On Your Family When You Grow Up 
AMOUNT TO SOMETHING! 
Prepare Now For A Big Career While You're Still Little 
Plan To Attend 
DR. FESTER ADDAMS’ 
FREE CAREER GUIDANCE SEMINAR 
All This Week 
In That Old Coal Bin Next To The Boiler Room 
Come at Recess — at Lunchtime — after School 
(This is a Service of your PTA Career Conference 
Committee) 


The school principal swallowed another Miltown and 
started for the basement. On the way, three fifth-grade girls 
sped by him down the stairs. As he reeled through the 
murky cellar halls toward the boiler room, he could hear 
occasional screams colored by hysteria. These outbursts 
would be followed by a profound silence, deeper than the 
silence in any classroom he had ever visited. Then the 
quiet would be shattered again by a shriek of ecstatic 
horror. Reluctant to go on yet more loath to retreat, 
Trepan made it to the boiler room, then to the smaller 
room next door. Cautiously, he peered inside. 

About twenty pupils of assorted grades, sexes and sizes 
were jammed into the cell with their attention fixed on 
what struck the shuddering principal as a Newgate Prison 
scene straight out of Hogarth’s sketchbook. A single, dusty 
light bulb, drooping from a rafter, garishly lit the center 
of the cell but left the corners in eerie shadow. At the 
far end of the cubicle, upon a spindly chair, stood Stanley 
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Goggins, a fifth-grade honor student, wearing a smile of 
forced bravado. Draped over his almost nonexistent 
shoulders was a noose of stout rope, its other end tied 
off on a water pipe above. 

Looming beside Stanley was Lurch, the monstrous 
Addams butler, attired in a black frock coat and top hat. 
His eyes burned balefully through slits in an old black 
stocking mask which mercifully hid the top half of his 
face. One of his shovel-sized hands clutched a large black 
handkerchief, the other fondled the rope around young 
Stanley's neck. 

Off to one side of this hair-raising tableau, fingering the 
razor-sharp edge of a headsman’s axe and looking positive- 
ly ghastly in his ankle-length coat, was that eminent ca- 
reer counselor—“Dr.” Fester Addams. His huge bald head 
shone like a peeled onion, and he addressed his small-fry 
audience with all the enthusiasm of a professional fund- 
raiser. 

“Now you are probably asking yourselves,” Dr. Fester 
Addams was saying, “whether the compensations for the 
post of public executioner are commensurate with the 
skills and training required. You are no doubt wondering 
—and rightly so—if, for the young hangman just starting 
out, there is sufficient opportunity for advancement 
on the job or what we, in vocational counseling, term, 
‘upward mobility.’ Well, let me assure you that in hang- 
ing there is plenty of upward mobility.” 

Trepan’s mind reeled. Perhaps, he told himself, this 
wasn’t really happening here in his own school. Maybe 
those Miltowns hadn’t been tranquilizers at all; they may 
have been straight hashish, and now he was seeing things. 
He would have to talk to his pharmacist. 

“Traditionally, compensation for public executioners,” 
Dr. Addams continued, “has been on a piece rate basis— 
so much per head or per drop. But as demand for his 
services has unhappily lessened over the years, his rate- 
per-job happily has risen to meet the escalating standard of 
living scale.” The career counselor paused, tucked the axe 
under his arm and referred to some notes. “Permit me to 
cite examples. In the time of Henry VIII, headsmen, 
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though they did a flourishing business with royalty, were 
often so underpaid that they were forced into moonlight- 
ing jobs, and these conditions continued right on through 
the reign of Bloody Mary—” 

“How much in dollars?” cried a childish voice from 
the audience. 

“There were no dollars then,” Dr. Addams explained 
patiently, “just groats and farthings. Headsmen were often 
paid as little as five farthings, and they had to sharpen 
their own axes! However—” 

“Were there any fringe benefits?” asked one of the older 
girls. 

“No fringe benefits,” said Dr. Addams. “However, by 
the 17th century, when John Ketch—Jack Ketch, to his 
friends—was official executioner of England, the going rate 
at Tyburn Hill gallows had risen to several pounds. Then 
two centuries later, when the famous James Berry filled 
that job, it paid a full five pounds—plus traveling expenses! 
And all of you here whose daddies have traveling jobs 
know how valuable to the family budget such expense 
accounts can be.” 

The career counselor smiled wolfishly, then went on: 
“But in choosing one’s life work, one must not let 
pecuniary considerations entirely dominate one’s thinking. 
You must be happy in your job—and to be happy in a 
job, you must have the know-how to do it well. Now I’ve 
already showed you how to tie a hangman’s knot. I’ve also 
demonstrated the correct method for honing the axe blade. 
And by the way, let’s see if anyone here remembers at 
what angle the whetstone should be applied to the blade 
edge—?” 

“At an angle of twenty degrees, sir,” piped up a small 
voice. “Very good,” Dr. Addams said, beaming on the 
youth. “So now let’s move on to the next phase—a step- 
by-step demonstration by my careers guidance assistant, 
Mr. Lurch. If you please, Mr. Lurch—” 

That acromegalic creature nodded woodenly, whipped 
open the black handkerchief, and dropped it expertly over 
Stanley Goggins’ head and face. 

“Yayyyyyy!” screamed the juvenile audience. 
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Lurch began adjusting the noose. The audience shrilled 
louder. 

“String ’im up!” shouted fourth-grader Sheldon Plough 
who, earlier that morning, had received a punch on the 
nose from Stanley. 

“STOP!” croaked Bruce Trepan, and for the first time, 
the career seminar was aware of the principal’s presence. 

Dr. Fester Addams regarded him coldly. “We can have 
no such interruptions,” he told Trepan. “Nothing bad will 
happen to this lad.” 

“Nothing bad!” Trepan gasped. “You’re about to hang 
him!” 

“Certainly not. Stanley here volunteered to act out this 
little role. We are merely using visual education, an ap- 
plication becoming more and more popular in scholastic—” 

“I don’t care what you're doing,” Trepan said. “It must 
stop!” 

“Lurch,” Dr. Addams ordered, “show Mr. Trepan the 
way out.” 

Lurch lumbered menacingly toward the principal. Tre- 
pan had had one experience with this behemoth the night 
of Morticia’s soiree and was not looking forward to an- 
other. 

“But ... But...” Trepan squeaked, backing away, 
“, .. but I’m the school principal!” 

“Then you already got a career,” said Lurch. “So you 
go.” 

Trepan went, and his retreat had some of the sadder 
elements of Napoleon’s withdrawal from Moscow. Back in 
his office, he collapsed into his chair and dabbed his 
perspiring brow with his necktie. He considered phoning 
the police. Then, remembering that the Addams clan 
still had his letters, he discarded the idea. One thing sure, 
he wasn’t going back down there again for anything. After 
all, if young Stanley Goggins did not return from the 
scaffold, it would be no great loss. Better just pretend to 
know nothing about the career seminar, Trepan decided, 
and see what happens. 

Nothing happened that day. Or the next. The Dr. Fester 
Addams Career Guidance Seminar turned out to be the 
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most popular course ever offered at Button Gwinnett. 
Pupils bolted their lunches and raced to the basement, or 
they went without lunch. After school, the queue of chil- 
dren seeking vocational help stretched from the boiler room 
to the upstairs hall, and many were turned away. 

The morning of the third day, when Dr. Addams and 
his assistant Lurch arrived, the latter all but staggered 
under a burden of assorted knouts, branding irons, pincers, 
devil masks, leg shackles, books on alchemy, and ancient 
weapons including a lethal military flail whose spiked iron 
ball, which is called a “morningstar,” clattered along on 
the floor behind him. The good Doctor himself carried only 
a reed flute and a lidded wicker basket inside which 
something hissed and rustled about. Apparently some 
brand new careers were going to be discussed. 

The uproar from the basement that day reverberated 
through the entire school. Trepan crouched in his office, 
and even the plugs in his ears failed to shut out the bedlam 
belowstairs. He awaited the inevitable. 

The inevitable happened bright and early on the fourth 
morning. 

A Mrs. Malady phoned the principal to complain that 
her twelve-year-old daughter Maribelle had announced she 
was dropping out of school to become a tattooed lady with 
a carnival. 

“Where’s the child learning such things?” Mrs. Malady 
demanded. 

“Tm sure I don’t know,” lied Trepan. 

On the heels of this call came another from both parents 
of third-grader Delbert Cook. Young Delbert had informed 
them that he was going to be a vampire dentist when he 
grew up, that vampires had very sensitive teeth and dental 
specialists in this field were much in demand. When they 
had asked where he’d gotten such ideas, Delbert had told 
them, “In school.” 

What, the Cooks demanded—both shouting into Tre- 
pan’s ear at once—did Mr. Trepan think of that? The 
school principal said he didn’t know what to think, after 
which he hung up and instructed his secretary not to put 
through any more phone calls. 
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This was a mistake. For now red-faced, angry parents— 
unable to reach the principal by phone—personally storm- 
ed into his office and pounded upon the desk at which he 
Sat. 

Sixth-grader Sonny Hasslemeyer, according to irate Mr. 
Hasslemeyer Senior, was practicing sword-swallowing with 
the table knives. 

Little Lucille Verleg, third grade, had spent all last 
evening braiding a cat-o’-nine-tails. She'd told her mother 
this was her homework. 

All three kiddies in the Pellegrino family were at work 
on plans for a cannon in hopes of becoming “human 
cannonballs” like the Flying Zacchinis. 

Junior Praline, whose parents had every hope of him 
becoming a doctor, flatly announced he was going to 
pursue the career of water-dowsing. 

Seven pupils had shaken family circles with the news 
that they were going to be necromancers when they grew 
up. Eight others planned professions as alchemists. Three 
fifth-graders had declared for careers in voodoo as soon 
as they saved enough out of their allowances to get to 
Haiti. 

The Bollinger twins were undecided between futures as 
snake charmers, crossbowmen or toadstool testers, while 
Stanley Goggins—greatly impressed by his role as “victim” 
—had sent his mother into hysterics with the announcement 
that he intended to become “the best hangman since Jack 
Ketch.” 

To cap it all, two fourth-grade boys had been stopped 
by a prowl car outside Shadywood Cemetery. They had a 
wheelbarrow, several burlap sacks, two shovels and a lan- 
tern. At first they claimed they were going digging for 
fishworms, but later admitted to an interest in a career 
as ghouls, inspired by the PTA-sponsored Career Guidance 
Seminar of Dr. Fester Addams at the Button Gwinnett 
School. 

At noon, a picket line of raging parents formed outside 
the school, waving signs which demanded the impeachment 
of Principal Bruce Trepan and the lynching of Fester 
Addams. Shortly after 2:30 in the afternoon, the Daily 
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Beehive hit the streets with banned lines proclaiming that 
the PTA denied any responsibility for “That Fiend, Fester 
Addams.” Shortly thereafter, a group of the picketing 
parents stormed into the school itself, brandishing -bricks 
and baseball bats. 

Trepan, disguised in his secretary’s wrapper coat and 
wearing a string-mop on his head, plunged out of an of- 
fice window and made it safely home through the picket 
lines. 

Uncle Fester and Lurch, tipped off by Teacher Abby 
Shipton to a rear door out of the basement, escaped by 
climbing the playground fence. The Career Guidance 
Seminar was over. 

Dinner was a sad, subdued meal at the Addams house 
that night. Gomez, all hopes for his history revision 
proposal abandoned, read aloud from the Beehive what the 
officers of the PTA had to say about the Addams family, 
meanwhile casting grim glances downtable at an unusually 
quiet Uncle Fester. When he had read the last blistering 
word, he slammed the paper to the floor. 

“That ties it!” he exploded. “Fester’s botched every- 
thing! Everyone’s mad at us!” 

“If I live to be a hundred,” said Morticia, toying with 
her creamed toad in snakeroot aspic, “Ill never under- 
stand why.” 


Chapter 12 


“, .. and if elected to the high office of School Board 
Member, I shall diligently seek to bring to our educational 
system fresh concepts and forward-looking ideas that will 
make the youth of our glorious community proud to go-to 
school here. And in years to come, oh my good fellow 
citizens, when these youths have found security and two- 
car family status, many will no doubt look back and say, 
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‘Had it not been for Gomez Addams, I might have been 
a drop-outl’” 

The voice of Gomez Addams died away; the tape reeled 
soundlessly for several seconds until Uncle Fester switched 
off the recorder. 

“Well,” asked Gomez, “how’d I sound?” 

“Sincere. Real sincere,” said Morticia, wiping a half- 
formed tear from her left eye with the sleeve of her shroud. 
Listening to Gomez’ oratory had been a moving experi- 
ence. 

“Some of your tones could be a little rounder,” Grand- ' 
mama advised. “And if you could just manage to make 
your voice break ever so slightly on the word ‘drop-out,’ it 
would lift it a lot.” Ever since Macbeth, Grandmama 
Addams had fancied herself an authority on dramatics. 

“Tl try that later,” Gomez promised. “Right now I 
think we’d better finish fixing up headquarters here. 
Querida, suppose you and Mama go on with your decorat- 
ing. And you, Fester, bring along your battle axe and let’s 
have another try at getting the legs on this desk evened 
up.” 

The Gomez Addams Campaign Headquarters was cen- 
trally located, right on Main Street in the heart of what 
Shambleton optimistically called its “business district.” 
It was a good-sized storeroom sandwiched in between Ho 
Han’s Yellow Peril Chinese Restaurant and Tully’s Travel 
Agency. The latter was temporarily closed, for when Tully 
saw the Addamses move in next door, he immediately 
booked himself on a world cruise that would last until after 
the elections. 

Gomez had been able to rent the storeroom for next 
to nothing—no doubt attributable to the fact that, until 
only the week before, it had been The Main Street Fish 
Market and still smelled like the hold of a Gloucester 
trawler. Whether Addams Headquarters would attract 
many voters during the campaign was doubtful, but it 
would never go begging for cats. 

The large show window still bore the gilded letters | 
“F ESH FISH DA LY,” while inside the store, the lob- 
ster tank and cleaning table still remained as mute and 
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scented reminders of its piscatorial past. Actually, these 
abandoned furnishings were not in the way. There still was 
plenty of room for the candidate’s desk, a flag-stand, and 
an assortment of derelict chairs. The cleaning table would 
serve admirably as display space for campaign posters, 
pamphlets and buttons when those items arrived from the 
printer’s. As for the lobster tank, it had been filled with 
water, and Claude, the family’s pet octopus, was now in 
residence. A sign in the window invited: 


COME IN AND SEE 
THE OCTOPUS! 
THEN SHAKE HANDS 
WITH YOUR CANDIDATE! 


Outside, across the full width of the building, stretched 
a black and blood-red banner which, in foot-high letters 
aimed at catching the eye of the most myopic Shamble- 
tonian, proclaimed: 


VOTE GOMEZ ADDAMS TO THE SCHOOL BOARD! 


Between Grandmama’s success in Macbeth and the ill- 
fated Career Guidance Seminar of Uncle Fester’s, when 
Addams popularity was still riding high, Gomez had an- 
nounced himself a candidate for the School Board. 

Terms of office for the five-man Board ran for six years 
and were overlapping so that practically every local elec- 
tion saw a post refilled. Since Jarvis Rammel had turned 
the Board into his own private enterprise, the vacant post 
was always refilled by the same member vacating it. Ram- 
mel money and influence saw to this for the whole success 
of his operation hinged on the School Board remaining a 
closed circle. For nearly ten years, the opposition party 
had not even bothered running candidates against Ram- 
mel or his henchmen. For one thing, it was hopeless; for 
another, applicants were not available. The last hopeful 
who had opposed a Rammel candidate, on top of being 
thoroughly trounced at the polls, had been subjected to 
such smears and libels that he left town soon after his 
defeat. 

This year, the term of one Tweed Friendly was expiring, 
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and this petty crook was going through the wholly unnec- 
essary motions of seeking re-election. He had been as 
good as elected from the start; as usual, no one had been 
foolish enough to toss his hat into the ring against Friendly. 
But when Gomez had approached the opposition party as a 
wide-eyed volunteer, that party held a quick caucus and 
added his name to the ballot. They had nothing to lose. 

Gomez was both delighted at the chance and optimistic 
about his chances. He viewed a seat on the School Board 
as a short cut to adoption of his teaching reforms, much 
quicker than working it through the PTA. Morticia and 
Grandmama were aglow with excitement. Abby was per- 
haps a shade less hopeful, but eager to be of help. Lurch 
thrilled at the prospect of turning the 1921 Omerta-Lamia 
family car into a gaily-decorated political soundtruck. As 
for Uncle Fester, he was positively ecstatic at having been 
named Campaign Manager. Only Danny Swift had proven 
a wet blanket. First stunned, then downright derisive, he 
had tried to tell Gomez that bucking the Rammel machine 
was like trying to butt down Fort Knox, that all he could 
get was hurt. Gomez had simply smiled and refused to_be- 
lieve that a shining citizen like Mr. Rammel would be in- 
volved in anything shady. 

Danny had thrown up his hands. “Okay, only don’t count 
on me for anything. Not that I wouldn’t like to see Ram- 
mel get his teeth kicked in. Only you’re not the guy to do 
it. It'll take someone with a real understanding of evil to 
unseat that bunch of gangsters.” 

“But I am evil,” Gomez had said simply. 

Danny’s answer had been a sarcastic laugh; he hadn’t 
been looking into Gomez’ eyes as the line was uttered, nor 
had he noticed the black, misshapen shadow which, for a 
fleeting moment, loomed behind the candidate for the 
School Board. 


Uncle Fester laid aside his axe while Gomez tested the 
desk. It was much steadier now, although shorter by at 
least half a foot. 

“It'll. make you look taller sitting behind it,” Uncle 
Fester told the candidate. “That’s good psychology.” 

School was over for the day, and Abby arrived at the 
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headquarters. She had promised to help Morticia and 
Grandmama organize the women voters into a solid bloc 
behind Gomez. They would call themselves “Eves for 
Addams.” : 

“Hi, everybody,” Abby greeted. “Got a job for me?” 

“Check with Uncle Fester,” Morticia said. “He's the 
campaign manager. By the way, Abby, how do you like 
my window decorations?” 

Abby had noticed the window coming in, but it was 
the sort of display that demands a second look to make 
sure it’s real. Morticia had hung the window with drapes 
of deepest sable, tied back with hangman’s nooses. The 
centerpiece, resting on a bed of crumpled black velvet, 
was a tasteful setting which included a simple spray of 
white funeral lilies and one of Uncle Fester’s human 
skulls. 

“It’s . . . it’s most unusual,” Abby said truthfully. 

“Sure it’s not too flip and cheery?” asked Morticia. 

“Mercy me, no. It’s more like pop art,” said Abby. 

“Just be certain there’s room left for the campaign 
posters when they come,” called Uncle Fester from the rear 
of the storeroom where he and Gomez now were busy set- 
ting up a poison hemlock dispenser for thirsty voters. 

“Yes, and see there’s room in the window for this sign, 
too,” put in Grandmama, holding aloft a crudely lettered 
placard: 


FREE TO ALL! 
YOUR FORTUNE TOLD 
by the 
Mother of the Candidate 


Abby studied it doubtfully. “Do you really think you 
should do that, Grandmama?” 

Grandmama. chuckled slyly. “You'll see—ho, ho—you’ll 
see! These won’t be just ordinary run-of-the-mill divina- 
tions. Because I’m going to wind up each fortune by say- 
ing, ‘And you will vote for a man with a black mustache 
whose initials are G. A., and then all your desires will come 
true! How’s that?” 

“Wonderful, Mama,” Morticia complimented. 
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“It’s what you call subliminal suggestion,” Grandmama 
went on. “I may even grant them three wishes if they 
promise to vote for my boy.” 

No one had yet given Abby a job to do, so she picked 
up a broom which stood in the corner and began sweeping 
the floor. 

“No, no, Abby dear!” cried Morticia. “The broom’s not 
for sweeping! We must keep the broom nice and clean. 
Uncle Fester is planning free flying lessons for the kid- 
dies.” 

“You must be kidding,” Abby said, but she put back the 
broom. Then, for want of something better to do, she 
stood looking out the window. A panel delivery truck 
parked out front. 

“I believe the printer’s here with the posters,” she an- 
nounced. 

If she had announced the discovery of gold, it couldn’t 
have set off a bigger rush. The four Addamses dropped 
whatever they were doing and raced outside. They fell 
upon the deliveryman like wolves upon a caribou, snatch- 
ing parcels from him almost before he could drag them 
out of the truck. In a trice, the headquarters was strewn 
with twine and wrappings as packages were excitedly torn 
apart. Two boxes of campaign buttons spilled on the floor. 
Abby, who had remained aloof from the melee, began to 
pick them up. 

Somehow they struck her as looking not quite like any 
other political campaign buttons she’d ever seen. They 
were neither round nor red, white and blue. The buttons 
were black and orange, colors which Abby had always as- 
sociated with Halloween rather than politics. They were 
in the shape of bats, and wingspread ran to about three 
inches. The buttons said simply, “GO, GO WITH 
GOMEZ!” Abby pinned one on her jacket lapel and looked 
thoughtfully down at the result. It would certainly attract 
considerable attention, she was bound to admit. But was 
the American voter ready for it? 

By this time, the entire family had pinned on campaign 
buttons; Uncle Fester, in fact, wore six and was fastening 
on a seventh. 
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“Hey, Fester,” Gomez said, “don’t try to wear them all. 
Save some for my constituents.” 

“They're not your constituents until you're elected,” 
Uncle Fester replied. “Anyhow I think the campaign man- 
ager should look enthusiastic.” 

Abby finished putting the buttons back in the boxes, 
then turned to gathering up the litter on the floor. 

“Let that go until later, Abby,” Morticia said, “and come 
see the pretty posters.” 

The political posters were black and orange, too. They 
were of two different kinds, and Abby found it difficult to 
decide which was the more extraordinary. 

The one poster featured an enlargement of an Addams 
family photograph. The setting was the Addams playroom. 
In the foreground, the candidate himself posed dramati- 
cally with bared sword cane and with Kitty, the lion, 
crouched at his feet. Grouped around Gomez, from left to 
right, were: Wednesday, fondling the Gila monster while 
sticking out her tongue at the photographer; Pugsley, 
scowling darkly and caught in the act of pulling his sister's 
braid; Grandmama, wearing her goat skin with the horns 
attached; Morticia standing fearlessly in the Iron Maiden; 
Uncle Fester, dressed up as a Spanish conquistador and 
waving a Confederate flag. Behind, and towering well above 
this charming family group, was Lurch with his gargantuan 
arms outstretched as if he were on the point of crushing 
the entire family in an embrace of “togetherness.” 

The printing on this poster read: 


Vote for a 
REAL FAMILY MAN! 
Gomez Addams 


“Well?” Gomez asked Abby. 

“Well . . .” Abby replied. 

“Pretty good, eh? That family bit gets the voters like 
nothing else,” Uncle Fester said. “Hits ’em where they live. 
Beautiful wife, wholesome kids, handsome brother, sweet 
old mother—all that jazz. A candidate’s dead without a gor- 
geous family.” 
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This one might be dead with one, Abby thought, trying 
to see the poster as others might see it. Even to herself, 
who knew and loved this wonderful family, the poster 
seemed ever so slightly terrifying. So what effect might it 
have on the rest of Shambleton? 

“It’s sort of fun,” Abby finally said by way of compli- 
ment. 

“And what about this one?” Uncle Fester held up Poster 
Number Two. This was a portrait of Gomez solo. He was 
smiling a typical politician’s smile, only somehow the ex- 
pression seemed to accentuate the length of his canine 
teeth. The type below it read: “Our School Board Needs 
Fresh Blood—Let Gomez Addams Supply It!” 

Abby stood frowning at it. 

“Like this one, too?” asked Gomez eagerly. 

“I... I don’t quite know how to say this,” Abby began, 
“but once on television I saw an old movie called, 
Dracula—” 

“Dracula! Of course. Fine fellow,” said Gomez. 

“Forget it,” Abby said. “It’s really quite lovely.” 

Abby was spared any more little white lies by what 
sounded like the end of the world outdoors. They all 
rushed to the window to see what was the matter. Pedes- 
trians stood rooted to the sidewalk, staring in apparent 
horror up Main Street. Motor traffic ground to a halt. The 
approaching din was dreadful, and the nearer it approach- 
ed, the more dreadful it became. 

Trumpets in a minor key blared dolorously. Tympani 
crashed and pounded like field artillery. And over it all 
sounded the rumble of an erupting volcano, which was 
certainly strange since Shambleton had no volcano. Just 
the same, the earth shook. 

Traffic began to move again, many of the cars in reverse 
gear. Pedestrians uprooted themselves and began streaming 
down Main Street like refugees fleeing an invasion. Indeed 
a few who could find the breath cried, “Russians! The 
Russians are coming!” 

“Now how would the Russians have got here?” Grand- 
mama demanded. 

“Shhh! Listen!” said Uncle Fester. 
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The rumbling which had resembled a volcano suddenly 
broke down into recognizable phonetics. If it was a volcano, 
then the volcano was trying hard to communicate. “Gomez 
Addams—the people’s choice for School Board!” it thun- 
dered. “Vote for Gomez Addams!” 

Whatever caused the racket was now close at hand for 
the blare and rumble both swelled to deafening propor- 
tions so that Abby had the feeling of being trapped in the 
organ loft of some great cathedral. Suddenly, the Omerta- 
Lamia touring car, streaming with Gomez Addams banners, 
pulled up out front and parked. The bedlam ceased as 
Lurch switched off the public address system and alighted 
from the converted soundtruck. Kitty, who was along for 
the air, chose to remain in the car. Lurch entered the head- 
quarters, his scowl much less cheerful than usual. 

“Everyone runs off,” Lurch complained in his basso 
profundo snarl. 

Abby’s ears still rang, and she felt a little faint—possibly 
the first symptoms of battle fatigue. “Perhaps,” she sug- 
gested to Lurch, “if you turned down the volume on that 
thing a little—” 

“Even when I play it soft, they run,” Lurch argued. 
“They look and then they run away.” 

“Well, they wouldn’t see you so soon if you didn’t make 
so much racket,” Uncle Fester, the campaign manager, said. 
“You must sneak up on them.” 

“Its like they were afraid,” Lurch grumbled on. 

“Now why would they be afraid?” asked Morticia. “It’s 
only you and Kitty in the car.” 

“Maybe it’s all those signs and banners flapping?” the 
butler suggested. 

“Well, the signs and banners stay,” snapped Uncle 
Fester. “By the way, what was that piece you were playing 
just now?” 

“Orpheus in Hades. By Offenbach.” 

“Better try another record,” Gomez advised. “Something 
a little more light and frivolous. Maybe the Dead March 
from Saul.” 

Abby drifted out of the discussion. She walked over and 
sat on the edge of the lobster tank. A feeling, probably 
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not unlike the one experienced by Alice after the Mad 
Hatter’s tea party, crept over her. Today, for the first time, 
she began to feel real misgivings about this move of the 
Addams family into politics. Something definitely was 
wrong with the campaign. Lack of direction, perhaps? Cer- 
tainly it wasn’t lack of ideas. There were more ideas flying 
around than you could shake a stick at. But were they good 
ones? An octopus as a campaign headquarters attraction? 
Free fortune-telling and flying lessons on a broom? Those 
posters and buttons? And now Lurch out scaring the 
citizens with the soundtruck? Maybe Danny was right. 
Maybe Gomez didn’t stand a chance running against 
Tweed Friendly. Maybe they should just call it quits. Or 
maybe—? Oh, if only Danny were to change his mind and 
help get things organized here! 

Abby looked up from her musings to see the Addamses 
grouped about the show window. She joined them to see 
what they were staring out at so intently, and outside on 
the pavement was a man staring in just as intently. 

He was a dapper man, elegantly turned out and wore 
a yellow flower in his lapel. He had a large nose marbled 
with red veins and a well-creased face. He suggested one 
who had studied to be a roué but had given up when the 
course got too tough. The pupils of his eyes kept darting 
about like scared mice, but always they returned to Mor- 
ticia’s remarkable skull-and-lilies window trimming. 

“Our first voter!” Uncle Fester cried. “Go out and bring 
him in, Lurch.” 

“Yes, do,” Morticia said. “He may be shy.” 

Lurch started outside at a bear’s shuffle, then gradually 
picked up speed. The voter noted his approach and ap- 
peared suddenly poised for flight. If flight was his in- 
tention, however, he was a fraction too slow. In two giant 
strides, Lurch was on him. The voter put up a brief and 
ineffectual struggle, then was dragged forcibly into cam- 
paign headquarters by the collar of his immaculate coat. 

Once inside, Lurch released the voter and stood with 
his back to the door. The voter’s eyes were darting more 
wildly than ever now, possibly looking for a back way out. 

Uncle Fester approached him with all the warmth of 
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one about to extend the keys to the city. “Welcome, sir,” 
he said. “Welcome.” 

The voter didn’t reply, although his lips kept moving. 

“Did you come to see the octopus?” asked Uncle Fester. 

The visitor shook his head. 

“Well, here it is anyway.” Uncle Fester led the man to 
the lobster tank and introduced him to Claude, the octo- 
pus. “Touch him if you like,” he invited. “Everything in 
here is free.” 

“Including your fortune told, good sir,” Grandmama 
chimed in. “Give me your palm.” 

The voter couldn’t very well do that because the octopus 
was holding his wrist in one of its tentacles. 

“Let go, Aristotle,” Grandmama commanded, and the oc- 
topus obeyed. Grandmama picked up the visitor’s limp hand 
and tried to steady the shaking. “Sorry, I don’t have my 
crystal ball here yet,” she apologized, “or my tarot cards. 
But your palm will do nicely, if you will only hold it still, 
kind sir. Ah! I see good fortune ahead! You will take a 
journey. Won’t that be nice?” 

The voter didn’t seem to know whether it would be 
nice or not. Watching him, Abby decided that if he had 
any journey in mind at all, it would be just a short one— 
out onto Main Street again. 

The soothsaying continued. “And I see money!” cried 
Grandmama. “Ever so much money! Aha ha! And mark this 
well, good sir: you will vote for a man with a black mus- 
tache whose initials are G. A. and then all your desires 
will come true!” 

Grandmama dropped the voter’s hand and stepped back. 
The voter didn’t utter a sound. He had turned very white, 
and now he sank slowly to the floor. 

“Pick him up. Brush him off,” Uncle Fester said to 
Lurch. “Put him in this chair here. Morticia, bring the 
gentleman a cheery cup of hemlock.” 

The voter had recovered enough to protest, but only 
feebly. He slumped in the chair while Uncle Fester re- 
moved the yellow flower from his lapel and replaced it 
with a bat-wing campaign button. For good measure, 
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Uncle Fester pinned on an “Eves for Addams” button 
just below it. 

Then Gomez, suave and beaming, came forward and 
introduced himself as the candidate. He shook the visitor’s 
hand cordially. The latter struggled to his feet and began 
to pick his way dazedly to the door; his manner suggested 
someone trying to find his way out of a forest fire. Before 
he quite made the door, Uncle Fester halted him long 
enough to stuff his pockets full of campaign pamphlets 
while Morticia deftly stapled one of the “Real Family 
Man” posters to the back of his coat. 

They all thanked him for coming in. 

“Your interest was greatly appreciated,” Gomez assured 
him, “and so will be your vote.” Only then did they turn 
loose their enthusiastic supporter. Gratefully they watched 
him stumble out the door and totter unsteadily down Main 
Street. 

“I think we can be reasonably sure of his wholehearted 
support at the polls,” Gomez predicted. 

Abby wondered whatever made him think such a thing. 
Those misgivings still sat heavily upon her. If only, she 
willed, if only Danny would help these people do some- 
thing right. But Danny had washed his hands of the 
whole affair from the start. 

And on that thought, Danny Swift himself burst into 
campaign headquarters. He grabbed Abby and gave her a 
resounding kiss. He whirled Morticia about, then pounded 
Gomez on the back. 

“Great work! Great work, Gomez old boy!” Danny cried, 
in a frenzy of delight. “Oh boy, do you ever have them on 
the run! Tweed Friendly is opening up a campaign head- 
quarters, too! Right down the street in the Mercantile 
Mart. With Jarvis Rammel money, of course—” 

“You mean they’re scared?” asked Uncle Fester. 

“Scared silly!” Danny crowed, his Irish face wreathed in 
a smile that threatened to split his head from ear to ear. 
“You’ve got those crooks so worried they don’t even know 
what they’re doing! Let me tell you what I just saw—” 

“What?” Gomez asked. 
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“I saw—get this—I just now saw Tweed Friendly up the 
street—” 

“Tweed Friendly? My worthy opponent?” Gomez in- 
terrupted. 

“The same. So here’s old Friendly coming up Main 
Street and he’s wearing a crazy kind of black and orange 
button with wings that says, “Go, Go with Gomez’—” 

“Isn’t that nice?” said Morticia. “Why that’s one of our 
own campaign buttons—” 

“—and on his back is this big poster with your pictures 
on it! And he’s sort of weaving around like he doesn’t 
know where he’s going! Oh, boy—” 

“We had a voter in here just a minute ago,” Uncle 
Fester began, “and he seemed most favorably disposed—” 

Danny was too excited to hear about the voter. “Oh, 
boy!” he went on. “Just wait’ll that old robber baron 
Rammel sees his candidate dressed up like that—and obvi- 
ously drunk! Gomez, old buddy, I take back everything 
I said earlier. You’ve got yourself a new worker. Mel In- 
clude me in.” 

Gratefully, they included Danny in. 


Chapter 13 


Shortly after dark on Friday evening a car pulled into 
the parking lot of The Steak Pit just south of Shambleton. 
It was the anonymous kind of car usually described by 
witnesses after a bank robbery as a “fairly late model dark 
blue or light tan Ford or Chevrolet or maybe Buick.” It 
had out-of-state plates, although not from the state in 
which it had been stolen. No one got out of the car. Its 
lights blinked three times, then went off. 
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A lanky figure hurried across the tarmac and came to a 
halt a few feet abaft the right rear fender. The figure wore 
a black topcoat and had a supermarket shopping bag over 
its head. 

“The moon is in the fifth quarter,” said Jarvis Rammel, 
for it was that substantial pillar of the community who hid 
under the paper bag. 

“It is the Hunter’s moon,” replied a voice from the car. 
“Get in.” 

Rammel got in. He had decided it was high time to stop 
leaving things to incompetents. When that feeble-minded 
Bruce Trepan had botched the job of retrieving his idiotic 
letters the night of Morticia’s soiree, Rammel had resolved 
to act eventually. But “eventually” no longer was soon 
enough. Trepan’s letters were in the Addams house. Gomez 
Addams was running for School Board against Rammel’s 
candidate. A lodger in the Addams house was a teacher at 
Trepan’s school. And her boy friend, Danny Swift, was an 
avowed enemy of the Rammel machine. If any of them 
leaked the letters, indignant parents would howl for the 
school principal’s head; a scandal like that could lead to an 
investigation and that, in turn, could lead to— Rammel 
tried not to think where it could lead to, so he had thought 
of the alternative: that the letters would not be leaked 
but used as blackmail to force his candidate, Tweed 
Friendly, to withdraw from the political race. Then Ram- 
mel would have Gomez Addams on his School Board. 
Either way, it would mean the wreck of his gravy train. 

“You must forgive the cloak-and-dagger trimmings,” 
Rammel mumbled under his paper bag, “but it’s better 
if you’ve never seen me. Just in case anything goes sour.” 

“What could go sour with us on the job?” asked the 
man beside him. The voice might have belonged to a 
child, the features of the gross, fleshy face were unformed 
and childish, even the eyes held all the innocence of child- 
hood. But the body was awesome; it seemed to take up 
most of the rear seat, yet suggested that, for all its size, it 
couldn’t quite contain the swelling mass of violence inside. 
A wildlife artist painting an enraged grizzly could easily 
have used this creature’s physique as a model if no bears 
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were available. Rammel decided this must be the one 
called, “Shoulders.” 

The two men in front had half turned to watch Rammel. 
The driver was a small man with a deeply-lined, ferocious 
face and the angry eyes of a mink. Probably “Knuckles,” 
thought Rammel. The third man—and this must be 
“Chopper’—was neither handsome nor ugly, large nor 
small. Most people would have described him as “inoffen- 
sive looking,” but Rammel correctly assessed him as the 
deadliest of the trio. Chopper wore the mark of Cain so 
discreetly that few victims ever saw it until it was too late. 

“I am entirely confident you men will do the job with- 
out any trouble,” Rammel told them, and he was. His 
contact at the Syndicate had assured him these three were 
the best in their line, and he could well believe it. Just 
sitting in the same car with them left him feeling he was 
under physical attack. 

He took an envelope from his pocket and passed it to 
Chopper. “The payment for this . . . er, contract, I be- 
lieve you call it, is being made directly to the man who 
sent you. But in here is the two hundred expenses as was 
specified. There are also explicit directions for finding the 
Addams place, a snapshot of the house, and a complete 
description of the letters I want recovered.” 

There was a stunned silence. 

Then Knuckles, the driver, asked, “Letters? You mean 
you just want us to steal some letters?” 

“Actually it’s one letter and a number of newspaper 
clippings of published letters—” 

“Then this ain’t a hit?” 

“A hit?” asked Rammel. 

“You know what I mean. Don’t nobody get killed?” 

Go for broke, Rammel decided. “Only if it becomes 
necessary.” 

“I see,” Chopper said softly. Just two words, but Chopper 
made them sound like a knife on a whetstone. 

“Tonight?” It was the childish voice of Shoulders. 

“Tonight,” said Jarvis Rammel. 


At the Addams house, Abby Shipton was all alone. 
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That afternoon Morticia had received a letter from 
Cousin Circe in Ghastlyburg saying that Cousin Asmodeus 
had broken a leg while running up the wall. 

“Asmodeus is our three-legged cousin,” Morticia had ex- 
plained for Abby’s benefit. 

“Your what?” Abby hadn’t heard of this relation before. 

“Imagine, and here it is almost Halloween,” Morticia 
had gone on. “Poor Asmodeus—laid up over Halloween 
with only two good legs!” 

Grandmama had promptly announced she would go to 
Ghastlyburg tonight. She would make up some poultices 
for Cousin Asmodeus’ leg, maybe powwow for it, too. Since 
tomorrow was Saturday, she would take Pugsley and 
Wednesday along, and they had insisted that Kitty go also. 
They had left right after dinner in the ancient touring 
car with Lurch at the wheel. Lurch would drive them up, 
come back sometime during the night, then return for 
them on Sunday. 

Gomez was delivering a campaign speech tonight at the 
Odd Fellows Hall. He had written it especially for the 
occasion and titled it, “Gomez Addams—An Odd Fellow’s 
Logical Choice.” 

Morticia was guest of honor at an Eves for Addams 
rally. 

Uncle Fester was working at campaign headquarters 
and Danny was helping him. 

“Sure you won’t mind being home alone?” Morticia had 
asked before she left. 

“Not at all. I’ve got test papers to correct,” Abby had 
replied. “TIl be just fine.” 

When they had all gone, Abby went up to her room 
and changed into candy-striped pajamas, snuggled into her 
robe, and kicked off her shoes. She gathered up the stu- 
dent’s test papers and took them downstairs with her, de- 
ciding to work in the living room by the fire which 
Uncle Fester had laid before he left. She made herself a 
half pot of coffee, then set it on the hearth where it would 
keep warm. Finally she lit the fire. It caught at once; there 
was a strong wind tonight, and the draft was good. The 
flames leaped high, the logs crackled noisily. Abby curled 
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up in Gomez’ favorite steer-horn fireside chair close by the 
ticker tape machine. The elephant foot, freshly filled with 
popcorn, was handy by her side. Leisurely, she began to 
correct the school papers. 

Abby awoke with a start. The wolf’s-head clock howled 
nine times. She had napped for nearly an hour! She’d 
made herself too comfortable, she supposed. Abby got up 
and put another log on the fire. Then, helping herself to 
a handful of popcorn, she walked to the front window and 
opened the blinds. It had been warm and cosy by the fire, 
but now she suddenly shivered. Outside, the wind had 
been rising steadily; it caterwauled through the porch and 
tore persistently at the shutters. The old house, or at least 
the looser parts of it, creaked and groaned under the on- 
slaught. Leaves, like hurrying phantoms, swirled past the 
window while the dark garden seemed to come alive with 
movement. The big tree—the one Grandmama called the 
Druid oak—flung its branches about as if in anger. 

Abby drew the blinds and walked slowly back to the 
fire. For the first time, the house somehow depressed her. 
The wind and the night, perhaps? Or being alone? Or was 
it a premonition? If so, a premonition of what? 

The doorgong boomed. Abby did a leap which would 
have qualified her for the Bolshoi Ballet. That it was too 
early for any of the family to return, was her first thought. 
Then she laughed nervously but with a touch of relief. 
It was probably Danny. Danny or even Uncle Fester. 
Hoping it was Danny, she raced on bare feet to the front 
door. 

The man on the threshold was a stranger. 

“Is this the Addams residence?” he asked in a soft voice. 

Abby's heart quieted down. True, the man was a 
stranger, but he was a pleasant looking stranger. Neither 
handsome nor ugly, large nor small. “Harmless” summed 
him up perfectly. 

“Yes,” Abby said, “the Addamses live here but they’re 
not home just now.” 

“Mind if I come in anyway?” the stranger asked pleas- 
antly, and his open palm caught Abby a brutal slap across 
the side of her face that sent her reeling halfway into the 
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living room. She might have gone on reeling for some time 
had she not tripped over the big turtle in the middle of 
the rug. Abby sat down heavily, partly on the turtle, partly 
on the floor. Her cheek felt numb and there was a buzzing 
in her ears. She was afraid she’d be sick and afraid she 
wouldn’t. 

The “harmless” stranger had been joined by two other 
men. One was enormous, yet with small hands and feet and 
the face of a child—but not a loveable child. In one chubby, 
little fist, he held a very large gun. The third man was a 
ratty type with nasty eyes set so close together they seemed 
to touch. He pointed an ugly automatic straight at Abby’s 
stomach, and appeared awfully eager to fire it. 

“Knuckles,” the “harmless” looking man said quietly, 
“start looking upstairs.” 

The ratty man reluctantly lowered his gun. “Okay, 
Chopper,” he said, and went upstairs. 

“You, Shoulders,” Chopper went on, “take this floor. 
Start right in here. I’ll watch the broad.” 

“I hardly know where to start,” the fat man said, looking 
up at the shark-and-foot wall decoration with a puzzled 
air. 

Abby was horrified to hear the piping voice of a child 
issue from this obese creature. 

The fat man shambled over to the harpsichord, raised 
its lid and looked inside. Then he banged it shut. 

Knuckles came downstairs again. “Chopper,” he said, 
“this could take a week. There must be twenty rooms in 
this place and they’re all piled full of crazy junk like this 
one.” 

“Same idea occurred to me,” Chopper said shortly. “You, 
Shoulders, stop looking. We’ll try a short cut.” He looked 
down at Abby, stirred her with his foot. “Get up, sister, 
and come over here by the fire,” he ordered, still in that 
deadly soft voice. 

Abby got up like one in a dream. Perhaps I’m still 
napping, she hoped. But the exquisite pain as Chopper’s 
fingers dug into her arm was a pretty convincing argument 
against the dream theory. 

Chopper shoved her roughly into the steer-horn chair. 
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“You're the school teacher who lives here?” he asked. “Is 
that correct?” 

Abby nodded. Knuckles and Shoulders stood on either 
side of her. 

“Then you tell me,” Chopper continued, “where the 
letters are.” 

Abby stared blankly. “Letters? What letters?” 

“She’s pretending real good,” piped the fat man. 

“Yes, but we must convince her we’re not pretending,” 
Chopper said reasonably. “Now you be a good girl and tell 
us, and then we'll go away again. Won’t that be nice?” 

Abby couldn’t imagine anything nicer. But she had 
nothing to tell them. 

Chopper shrugged, then walked over to the hearth. He 
took the poker out of its stand and thrust it into the fire. 
“If you don’t—” he started to say. 

The doorgong, like a hundred cymbals, chimed. 

“What was thai?” Knuckles wheeled, and the gun sud- 
denly was in his hand again. 

“The Addamses have a peculiarly loud doorbell,” 
Chopper explained quietly. “You go answer it, Knuckles. 
With your usual finesse.” 

The ratty man hefted his automatic and went to the 
door. In one lightning-fast move, he flung it open and 
concealed himself behind it, his clubbed gun raised high. 

Danny Swift came in. 

“Danny, watch out!” Abby screamed. Chopper slapped 
her casually, as a mother might whack a misbehaving tot— 
only much harder. 

Danny went into action. “Abby!” he shouted, and 
charged toward the fireplace. 

Knuckles’ gun butt crashed down on the back of his 
head with a sickening thud. Danny’s charge was over, 
almost before it began. He pitched foward on his face and 
lay still on the floor. Knuckles slammed shut the door and, 
stepping across the prostrate Danny, came back into the 
room. 

“Are you certain he was alone?” Chopper asked. 

“He’s all that came in,” Knuckles replied. “If there was 
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anyone else on the porch, I couldn’t have heard ’em with 
all that wind.” 

“Then check on it.” 

Knuckles went outside and returned shortly. “Nope, no- 
body there,” he reported. “I wonder who this guy is?” 

“You heard the young lady call him Danny,” Chopper 
said, then turned to Abby who had begun to cry. “And who 
is Danny?” he asked. 

“My—my boy friend,” Abby sobbed. “And he’s hurt!” 

“You'll soon be hurting, too, sister. Unless we get those 
letters. Would your Danny know about them? We could 
ask him when he comes around.” 

“How could he? I live here, and I don’t even know what 
you’re talking about.” 

“We'll see.” Chopper drew the poker out of the fire. It’s 
tip glowed an angry red. “You, Shoulders, hold her tightly 
in the chair.” 

A fat, but surprisingly hard arm pinioned Abby against 
the chair back. She gasped with indignation and struggled 
to get free. 

“Knuckles,” Chopper went on evenly, “lift up her feet.” 
Abby winced as the ratty man’s hands gripped her bare 
ankles. She could feel her toes curl. Chopper approached 
with the poker. “This may keep you off the dance floor 
for awhile, sister,” he said seriously. 

CRASH! 

The noise came from the stairs. It was as if a scrap iron 
truck were in the process of unloading. 

The fat man released Abby. Knuckles dropped her feet. 
All heads turned toward the staircase, including Abby’s. 

On the landing, stood a knight in shining armor! 

A seven-foot halberd leaned against the wall beside the 
knight and piled around and about him was probably the 
largest collection of armorial gear since Ivanhoe. There 
were circular shields and mantlets, maces and morning- 
stars, claymores and scimitars, longbows and battle axes. 
The knight must have carried it all down the stairs at 
once, then dropped it in a heap. Only that would have 
accounted for the resounding crash. 

As for Sir Knight himself, he cut an imposing figure. 
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Visored helmet and curving breastplate glowed as softly 
as fine pewter while the palettes, cubitieres and other joint 
parts shone like burnished pot bottoms in an Escoffier-run 
kitchen. A business-like Crusader sword was buckled on in 
front, its scabbard dragging on the stairs. Jammed against 
the knight’s shoulder was a 15th Century crossbow, its 
lethal end trained on the room. 

“Geez!” gasped Knuckles, whipping out his automatic. 

“Up the Addams!” came the muffled war cry from inside 
the visor. “Honi soit qui mal y pense!” 

Abby recognized the voice at once. The knight was Uncle 
Fester! 

There was a twanging sound, almost as if a wire had let 
go inside the harpsichord, and something whizzed through 
the air. 

Knuckles screamed and clutched at his shoulder. His 
automatic clattered to the floor, closely followed by 
Knuckles himself. The ratty man lay writhing in pain— 
and also embarrassment. ““How’ll I ever explain to the Boss 
I was shot by a crossbow?” he moaned. 

Sir Fester the Staunch began winding up his crossbow 
again, then impatiently flung it aside. “Oh, bother,” he 
grumbled, “this takes too long.” He dropped down behind 
several mantlets, the oversize shields used in storming 
castles, that he’d stacked against the bannister just as 
Chopper and Shoulders blazed away with their guns. The 
racket was deafening. The bullets penetrated several of the 
shields, but didn’t make it through the whole stack. Some 
ricocheted with whines like hornets. Abby ran to the inert 
Danny and began to drag him out of harm’s way—which- 
ever way that was. 

“Up the Addams!” whooped Sir Fester, suddenly 
popping up from behind his fortifications. This time, he 
brandished a mammoth battle axe. With a mighty swing, 
he hurled it straight at Chopper. 

Chopper leaped aside magnificently, evading the axe 
by a hair, but plunging one leg into the elephant’s foot. 
Over and down he crashed in a storm of popcorn. 

The fat man, Shoulders, got off two quick shots, but the 
gallant Sir Fester had again gone to ground behind the 
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mantlets. Then the fat man, showing more derring-do than 
good judgment, charged the staircase. 

“Addams go braugh!” howled the knight, and, leaning 
over the bannister, rapped the fat man heavily on the 
head with a mace. A lesser man’s head would have been 
driven down into his collar by such a blow, but Shoulders 
was a pretty durable type. Having never had much of a 
neck to start with, his head simply appeared to settle a little 
lower down into his chest cavity as he went spinning across 
the room in tightening circles. As he spun, he gave off 
squeaking sounds rather like a child’s performing toy. 

Sir Fester raised his visor for better vision now. He se- 
lected a short javelin from his assortment of armament, 
took careful aim, and let go. It caught the fat man squarely 
in his broad posterior region. Now resembling a harpooned 
whale, Shoulders quickly switched from twirling to dancing. 
He danced, in fact, all the way to the front door where 
he collided with Knuckles who had crawled there on hands 
and knees. A second later, Chopper, whose progress was 
considerably impeded by the elephant’s foot jammed on 
his leg, made it a three-way collision. 

Jammed against the front door and only getting in each 
other’s way in their frantic efforts to open it, the three 
hoods who, in certain professional circles were recognized 
as the “best in their line,” looked far from efficient at the 
moment. Put to shameful rout by a single knight using 
weapons which were obsolete for more than three centuries, 
the trio panicked and might have gone on fighting an 
unlocked door all night, had Sir Fester not decided the 
matter for them. He hurled another battle axe, and this 
one buried itself in the heavy door an inch from Chopper’s 
head. For the first time, Chopper stopped speaking in a 
soft voice. 

“Open this door, you fools, and run for the car!” he 
screamed. Somehow one of them did, and all three fled into 
the night. 

“To the mangonell To the ballista! Man the ramparts!” 
shouted Sir Fester the Staunch, his lust for battle now 
fully aroused. “Come on, Abby—to the ramparts!” 

With Abby at his heels, he clattered up the stairs, sound- 
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ing like a column of tanks crossing an iron bridge. He 
never stopped until he reached the tower room. There, 
he stepped noisily through the window onto the roof. 
Abby followed him out. Far below, they could barely make 
out the three hoods crawling and stumbling through the 
dark garden to their car. Abby had never been out on the 
roof before so she had no idea of the strange medieval 
weaponry it held. 

“Ah, the ballistal” Sir Fester said, and stooped to touch 
off a cumbersome device resembling a giant bow which 
was mounted at the roof’s edge. A hail of arrows was 
launched into the night, quickly followed by sharp out- 
cries from below. The arrows must have lent considerable 
impetus to the retreating forces, for only moments later 
car doors slammed and an engine started up. 

“The mangonell” said Sir Fester, sounding for all the 
world like a museum guide. “Another catapult type of 
weapon related to the ballista. Only this one throws rocks!” 
Chuckling, the good knight hefted a boulder the size of a 
bowling ball and set it on the mangonel. 

“Stand back,” he ordered Abby, then kicked loose a 
triggering device. The roof seemed to shudder as the 
tower of Parliament might shudder if Big Ben’s mainspring 
snapped, and the great rock sailed through the air. 

The car had started to move down the street at a rapid 
rate, and it seemed to Abby that no projectile short of an 
ICBM could reach it anymore. But Sir Fester’s mangonel 
proved equal to the job. Suddenly the night was rent by a 
tremendous metallic crash suggestive of a hard top con- 
vertible caught in a rockslide, which is literally what took 
place. To the car’s already unmanned occupants, it must 
have been like being trapped inside the bass drum at 
Birdland dance hall. 

“That should teach them to mend their ways,” said the 
intrepid Sir Fester, sweeping off his helmet. “And now 
we'll go down and rescue Danny. You know, we came 
home together, but when I heard the rumpus, I sneaked in 
the back and up the rear stairs to collect my weapons.” 

Abby looked worshipfully at her brave knight, and there 
were stars in her eyes. “Oh, Uncle Fester, you were so 
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e -- So chivalrous! Just like Sir Galahad!” 
And Sir Fester quoth, “Mine strength is as the strength 
of ten because my heart is evil.” 


Chapter 14 


The Shambleton Daily Beehive made much of “the 
dastardly attack at the home of School Board Candidate 
Gomez Addams.” It praised the way Fester Addams, the 
candidate’s brother, had handled the situation and ran a 
two-column picture of him wearing his suit of armor. ‘There 
were pictures of Abby Shipton (“Fair Maid Rescued by 
Bold Knight”), of Danny Swift with a bandage on his 
head, of Candidate Gomez Addams (“Deplores Crime in 
our Streets”), and of the entire Addams family including 
Kitty and the vulture. 

Needless to say, the publicity was like a shot in the arm 
to Gomez’ campaign. Opponent Tweed Friendly, choice 
of the Rammel machine, was all but forgotten, and Jarvis 
Rammel was beside himself with rage and frustration. The 
School Board president decided to give up on Trepan’s 
letters and concentrate on the main problem—to defeat 
Gomez Addams at the polls. A “smear” campaign might 
just do it. 

There naturally was some surmise that the attack might 
have been politically motivated, and the leading exponent 
of this theory was Danny Swift who had long ago come 
to expect the worst from Rammel. Abby’s recital to the 
police of that hair-raising night had been understandably 
incoherent. She had all but forgotten the “letters” part of 
the incident and had only mentioned them in passing. 
Danny had picked up the bit about the letters, however, 
and confronted Gomez at campaign headquarters. 
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“There was something funny about that thing,” he said. 
“Are you sure you don’t have some letters belonging to 
Jarvis Rammel?” ; 

“Why, no,” said Gomez. He was on the point of saying 
he had letters belonging to Bruce Trepan, but that wasn’t 
what Danny had asked. Besides, he saw no connection be- 
tween the school principal’s letters and the School Board 
president. “What makes you think I’d have letters of 
Rammel’s? I scarcely know the man.” 

“Forget it,” said Danny, picking up the copy of the 
Beehive which had just come. “Let’s see if we made the 
news again today.” 

They had indeed made the news. Rammel’s smear cam- 
paign had begun. 


“GRANDMAMA ADDAMS A WITCH!” 
CHARGES CANDIDATE FRIENDLY 


School Board Candidate Tweed Friendly last 
night leveled a charge of witchcraft at Grand- 
mama Addams, mother of opposing Candidate 
Gomez Addams, and further stated that quite 
possibly the son was one, too—and perchance the 
whole Addams family. 

Friendly based his allegation on “the things that 
old lady made happen during the recent PTA pres- 
entation of Macbeth.” He asked the voters to 
think seriously about it. “Do we want a warlock 
on our glorious School Board?” Friendly de- 
manded. “After all, like mother, like son... .” 


Danny was furious. “I’m going right over and punch that 
ape right in the mouth!” he stormed, reaching for his hat. 

“Now, now,” Gomez soothed. “This man Friendly is 
evidently sick.” 

“TI say he’s sick!” 

“If he wasn’t sick, what could he possibly have against 
witches?” 

“That’s a funny remark,” said Danny slowly. 

“Not at all,” Gomez assured him. “If Friendly hates 
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witches, it simply shows him up as a bigot. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States doesn’t say anything bad about 
witches.” 

Danny shook his head, and sat down again. “Well, all 
I hope is that Grandmama doesn’t take this too hard.” 
` Danny need not have worried. Back at the Addams 
house, Grandmama had just read the same news item. She 
rushed out to the conservatory where Morticia was trying 
her carnivorous plants on a new brand of dog food—made 
from the best grade dogs. 

“Morticia! Morticia!” she cried. “The paper’s saying nice 
things about us again!” 

“What is it this time, Mama?” Morticia asked. She was 
enjoying the recent publicity as much as a starlet. “What 
does the paper say about us today?” 

“That I’m a witch,” Grandmama replied. 

“Congratulations, Mama. How nice for you.” 

“Oh, you’re in it, too. We all got mentioned. It says that 
very likely we’re a family of witches.” 

“Well, that’s nice.” 

“I’m going right up and sit in my pentagram,” Grandma- 
ma said. “I don’t want to get out of practice. They may 
come around for an interview, or even a demonstration.” 

Grandmama was right. A Beehive reporter came the same 
afternoon. Lurch answered the door, and dragged the man 
inside when he tried to run away again. For some reason 
or other, seeing Lurch for the first time always brought 
out the shyness in people. But after some deep breathing 
and brow wiping, the newspaperman recovered sufficiently 
to collapse into the steer-horn chair and introduce himself. 

“I’m Sheldon Shupp from the Daily Beehive,” he said. 
“I'd appreciate . . . er, an interview with Mrs. Addams.” 
He was a short man with a long face, and had obviously 
been to journalism school because he removed his hat in 
the house. 

Lurch boomed, “Which Mrs. Addams?” 

“That’s right, the witch, Mrs. Addams,” Shupp said. 

Lurch scowled. “I already asked that—Which one?” 

“Exactly,” said Shupp, “the witch one.” 

Lurch felt the conversation was getting nowhere and be- 
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gan to seriously consider hurling this Shupp of the Beehive 
back into the street from whence he had come. Fortunately 
for the reporter, however, Grandmama Addams came trip- 
ping down the stairs, fresh from an hour in her magic circle 
and pentagram. 

“You must be from the newspaper, young man,” she chir- 
ruped. “I know—oh, I know. I had a pricking in my 
thumbs.” 

“Yes ma’m. Shupp of the Beehive. And you are—?” 

“Who else? Who else? Now what can I do for you? Shall 
I call up old Beelzebub himself, hey?” 

Shupp grinned foolishly. Had to hand it to the old dame, 
he thought. She was making a joke of the whole thing. “I 
was wondering what you intend to do about this charge of 
Tweed Friendly’s?” he asked. “Do you plan to sue, Mrs. 
Addams?” 

“Sue? Sue your paper?” Grandmama looked puzzled. 

“Oh, no, not the Beehive!” Shupp said quickly. “You 
can’t get us for libel. We put everything in quotes. I mean, 
are you planning any action against Tweed Friendly?” 

“That would be fun. He’s running for office against my 
boy, you know.” 

“I know, Mrs. Addams. So you do contemplate action 
against him, eh?” The reporter sat with pencil poised. 

“Now that you mention it, yes. A perfectly grand idea, 
young man.” Grandmama sat and thought about it. If 
Tweed Friendly kept cows, she could sour his milk. Or she 
might conjure up a rash to make him itch all over; but 
that would mean a wax doll, and these were such busy days. 
She put her thoughts into words: “Now I wonder what 
action I should take?” 

Shupp stood up. “Well, thank you, ma’m. That’s what I 
wanted to know.” He snatched up his hat and hared out 
the door. Good reporters are always in a hurry. 

“Wait! Wait!” Grandmama called after him. “Don’t you 
want to see any tricks, Mr. Shupp? Just one? Just a teeny- 
weeny one—?” But by now, Shupp had started the car and 
was pulling away. “Oh, shucks,” sighed Grandmama. “I'll 
give him a sample anyhow.” 

She raised her hand, fingers crooked, and pointed at the 
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front end of the reporter’s car. “There,” she said, “that 
ought to do it.” 

Not two minutes later, at the corner of Belladonna Drive 
and Bonnie Brae Road, Shupp of the Beehive had to stop 
and change a flat on his right front wheel. 


Next day’s Beehive literally buzzed: 


GRANDMAMA ADDAMS PLANS ACTION 
AGAINST CANDIDATE FRIENDLY 


by Sheldon Shupp 


This reporter personally visited Grandmama Addams, 
mother of School Board candidate Gomez Addams, at 
her fine old home on Belladonna Drive yesterday and 
learned she will not take lying down the claim that she 
is a witch, as alleged by Tweed Friendly. 

That this may develop into something much more 
complex than a slander suit was suggested by Mrs. Ad- 
dam’s somewhat mysterious words, “Now I wonder what 
action I should take?” 

Meanwhile this fine sport of a woman is laughing at 
the witchcraft charge, making jokes about it, in fact. She 
even playfully joshed this reporter by suggesting she 
“call up Beelzebub.” She is no doubt leaving the 
serious side to her attorneys. ... 


Next to Shupp’s opus was another story, headed as follows: 


“I STILL SAY SHE’S A WITCH,” 
TWEED FRIENDLY REASSERTS 
Plans to Bring PTA Play Director 
Collie Suage Back Here to Testify 


Grandmama was delighted with this second story, but 
was disappointed in Sheldon Shupp’s. She aired her views 
at dinner to which Danny Swift had been invited. 

“That Shupp,” she grumbled. “He makes it sound like 
I don’t know my business. Like I’m not really a wit—” 

“I'd say he makes you sound like quite a wit,” Danny 
interrupted. 
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“Just the same I should have given him two flats,” the old 
lady declared. 

Danny and Abby exchanged amused glances, and gave up 
trying to follow this conversation. 

By the following day, Shambleton’s Union House and its 
few motels were crawling with out-of-town journalists. The 
news services and metropolitan papers were on to the 
story and were rapidly turning it into a national one. The 
issue of witchcraft in a School Board election seemed to 
intrigue them greatly. 

Collie Suage, who, following the “miracle” of Macbeth, 
had landed a fairly nice part in a Broadway play which was 
now rehearsing, drove up in the afternoon from New York. 
To bring him back to Shambleton had cost the Rammel 
gang what they considered an exorbitant fee for traveling 
expenses, but they paid it just the same. Collie Suage was 
an employed actor now, and was fast learning the fact of 
life that only when you no longer need the money can you 
overcharge for your services. 

With Suage in his MG-TD was a straight-haired blonde 
named Ginger Paragon who wore a leopard-spotted jump 
suit under a mink jacket. The pair of them appeared at 
a press conference sponsored by Tweed Friendly in the 
lobby of the Union House. Ginger Paragon’s role in the 
proceedings appeared to be nothing more than to empha- 
size now and again some point of Suage’s with a husky- 
voiced, “Tell ’em, Tiger.” 

Danny Swift had crashed the conference, and later re- 
ported back to the Addamses. He had been much im- 
pressed by the actor’s remarks. 

“I have been brought here,” Collie Suage had said, “from 
a busy Broadway schedule to answer the question, ‘Is 
Grandmama Addams a witch?’ I will reply this. Yes—repeat 
—yes, Mrs. Addams is a witch and, believe me, the world 
could use a lot more witches like her.” 

There had been gasps from the assembled newsmen. 

“Let me explain,” Suage had continued. “The claim that 
Mrs. Addams is a witch has been based on certain things 
that happened at the PTA play. So I am answering in kind. 
What we in the theater call ‘star quality’—that is, the excite- 
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ment generated when a great talent such as a Mary Martin 
walks on stage—is, I believe, sorcery of a sort. That is what 
I mean when I say that Mrs. Addams is a witch. Anyone 
who can take the bare frame of a theater and make it 
come alive is a magician to rank with Merlin—” 

“Tell ’em Tiger!” Ginger had said, Tweed Friendly sat 
in a black study, looking like someone who has paid money 
to have his own throat cut. 

At this point, an ABC newsman (since the press confer- 
ence was telecast) asked Suage what he had personally 
thought of Mrs. Addams. 

Suage had replied, “I loathed—repeat—loathed her, hated 
every brittle old bone in her body—” 

Tweed Friendly brightened a little, but the next moment 
he was being double-crossed again. 

“—but that was nothing to the respect I came to feel for 
her. Mrs. Addams is one of the most talented—repeat— 
talented actresses on the stage today.” Suage looked at his 
watch. “And now I’m afraid I must run. I’m working 
now, you know, in a simply great drama called Wee Malice, 
and I hope you all come to see it when it opens. Ta, ta, 
now. Broadway can’t wait.” 

“Tell 'em, Tiger!” cheered Ginger for the last time, and 
the MG-TD roared out of town. 

Grandmama Addams was delighted. “That Collie Sew- 
age,” she said. “He knows the real thing when he sees it!” 
She was even more delighted when she found herself the 
heroine on the cover of a national weekly news magazine 
with a background of goblins and leprechauns leaping 
about and a fine likeness of her son, the candidate. The 
cover story inside had been titled, “Shades of Salem.” 

Shambleton had never known such fame. There was even 
an editorial in a big New York City newspaper which was 
heavily loaded in favor of Gomez Addams. 

“We seriously question,” the editorial concluded, “the 
abilities and qualifications of any candidate such as a 
Tweed Friendly who, in this day of enlightenment, would 
dare run for the office of School Board member on an Anti- 
Witchcraft ticket. Preserve our children from such 14th 
Century minds! More power to Gomez Addams.” 
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In a smoke-filled room that night at Tweed Friendly 
Campaign Headquarters, Jarvis Rammel stormed and raged 
for a solid half hour about the incompetents who clung to 
him like leeches. Finally he turned on Friendly and scream- 
ed, “And for the love of heaven, cut out this witchcraft bit! 
Think of something else!” 


Chapter 15 


The idea to scuttle the Addams political campaign 
through a witchcraft smear of Grandmama had, of course, 
been Jarvis Rammel’s. But when it backfired, Rammel—in 
the best executive tradition—gave full credit for the debacle 
to the hired help. Now he demanded irritably that they 
“think of something else.” 

Candidate Tweed Friendly had thought of something. It 
had come to him, as do many of the world’s great ideas, in 
the middle of the night. He’d called Rammel first thing in 
the morning, and the pair met for a breakfast conference 
in a rear booth at George’s Diner. They spoke in low, con- 
spiratorial tones. 

“Well, here it is,” Tweed Friendly began. “Why not 
smear Fester Addams?” 

Rammel appeared disappointed. He again was following 
the executive code: never show enthusiasm for ideas 
dropped in the suggestion box. “I don’t think that’s much 
of an idea,” he said slowly. “After all, Fester Addams is 
something of a local hero ever since he dressed up in a silly 
tin suit and went after those hired torpedoes.” 

“How do you know they were hired?” Friendly asked 
without guile. 

Rammel bit his lip. Bad slip, that. “Well, of course, I 
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don't know,” he said quickly. “It’s just one of those natural 
assumptions one makes reading the newspapers. Anyway, 
to get back to this idea of yours—” 

“Well, Fester Addams may be a tin god now, Jarvis, but 
he’d sunk pretty low in the popularity polls just before 
that—and he can be sunk again. Remember that business 
with his PTA career advisory service at Button Gwinnett? 
Just ask Bruce Trepan, the principal, about that. Trepan’ll 
tell you—” 

“Please! Do not mention Bruce Trepan while I’m eat- 
ing!” Rammel shook his fork at Friendly. “Trepan is even 
worse a lunatic than Fester Addams!” 

“Splendid, Jarvis! You've just capsuled my ideal” 

Rammel looked bewildered. “What did I say?” 

“Lunatic.” Friendly leaned back in the booth and looked 
smug. “We rather fell down trying to prove the old lady 
a witch. But it certainly shouldn’t be hard to prove Fester 
Addams is a lunatic. He’ll give us all the cooperation in 
the world.” 

“Tweed, I think our idea will work fine!” exclaimed 
Rammel. “Funny how ideas come to me right out of the 
blue. I guess my mind never sleeps. All we’ve got to do 
is get Fester certified as a nut, and we can say that Gomez 
is crazy, too, that it runs in the family. Who’d be crazy 
enough to vote for a crazy man? Now the only thing is— 
how do we prove Fester’s loony?” 

They both turned and stared out the diner window. 
Coming down Main Street, with his crossbow on his 
shoulder, was Fester Addams. 

Almost every morning, Uncle Fester would walk the six 
blocks to Memorial Park and practice crossbowmanship. 
Never in the rain, naturally. Wet weather played hob with 
bow cords, as the armies of France found out when they 
faced England’s Black Prince at Crécy. 

But this morning, fair stood the wind for crossbowmen, 
so Uncle Fester donned his ankle-length coat and steel 
morion, the latter being a pot-shaped helmet of the 14th 
Century. From his belt hung a pouch of quarrels, or bolts, 
and his goat’s foot lever. The goat’s foot lever was for 
cocking the bow. He had elected to take his goat’s foot bow 
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today. Had he decided on taking his bow with the windlass 
mechanism, he would have been wearing a windlass instead. 

Picking his way past the “Keep Off The Grass” signs, he 
marched briskly to his favorite toxophily range behind the 
bandstand. Selecting a tree, he tacked up an Ace of Spades 
for a target, then stepped back fifty paces and proceeded 
to load up. He drew the bow, grunting as he hauled back 
on the cocking lever. Next he inserted a feathered quarrel 
into the slot. Finally, he took careful aim, and fired. 

The pip on the playing card disappeared as the quarrel 
drove it into the tree. 

“Well done, bowman!” cried Uncle Fester, congratulat- 
ing himself. He put down his bow, and drew an Ace of 
Hearts out of his pocket. 

“Gotcha!” said a gruff voice at his rear. 

The surprised crossbowman turned around. There, all 
dressed in blue and wearing his usual red face, stood Officer 
Spangler of the Shambleton Police. 

“Oh, hello, Officer Spangler,” said Fester. Most police- 
men were always known to Uncle Fester, and vice versa. 

“Hullo, Fester,” Officer Spangler replied. 

“Why did you say, ‘Gotcha’?” 

“Because I gotcha—that’s why.” 

“Oh.” Uncle Fester seemed satisfied. “The way you said 
it, it sounded like a pinch.” 

“It is a pinch.” 

“But whom are you pinching?” 

“You, Fester.” 

Uncle Fester had to admit this sounded reasonable. 
There was no one else in sight. “But what have I done, 
Officer?” he asked. 

“You are in violation of Ordinance 402, Section VIII—” 

“VIII?” Uncle Fester looked perplexed; he’d thought he’d 
run into all the Ordinances by now, but here was a new 
one. “What’s VIII?” he asked. 

“Discharging a dangerous firearm within town limits and 
on town property.” 

“But this isn’t a firearm! It’s a crossbow. An arbalest. It 
doesn’t go ‘Bang’ or anything. I shoot it here every day.” 
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“Well, today was the wrong day. I got orders to arrest 
you. Direct from upstairs.” 

“Upstairs where?” 

“Look Fester, I don’t like to do this—” 

“Then don’t.” 

“But I gotta. It’s my sworn duty.” Officer Spangler drew 
himself stiffly erect and endeavored to look official. “Fester 
Addams, you are under arrest, and Jet me caution you that 
anything you say may be used against you. Will you come 
along peaceably?” 

“Certainly, Officer Spangler. And can I ride in the patrol 
wagon?” 

“Sorry, no, Fester. We go in my prowl car.” 

“Oh darn, that’s no fun.” 

“Not even if I turn on the roof blinker light?” coaxed 
the policeman. 

Uncle Fester brightened. “Well, all right. And I want 
to work the siren.” 

“It’s a bargain, Fester. Now pick up your crossbow. 
That’s Exhibit A.” 

Uncle Fester was brought into police headquarters, but 
not exactly booked. He was being held for observation, 
they told him. They also assured him there was no need to 
phone a lawyer. In a Rammel-dominated town, little vari- 
ations of the legal processes are sometimes explored and 
usually gotten away with. 

As for Uncle Fester, he had no complaints. He was cer- 
tainly being well treated—almost like visiting royalty, in 
fact. The ride had been most enjoyable. He had insisted 
that Officer Spangler not go directly to the police station 
but drive up and down every street in town first. They even 
rode down Belladonna past his house, and Morticia had 
come out and waved. The whole thrilling tour had taken 
nearly an hour, and Uncle Fester hadn’t stopped sounding 
the siren for a single second. 

Now he wasn’t even in a cell which, in a way, was some- 
thing of a letdown. But then you can’t have everything, 
he decided. The police had placed him here in this room 
which held nothing but a cigarette-scarred table, four 
straight-backed chairs, a coat rack, and a clanking radiator. 
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They had fetched him cheesecake and mustard pickles and, 
although he hadn’t asked for anything in the entertain- 
ment line, they nevertheless had thoughtfully supplied him 
with a coloring book, some paint brushes and white paints 
(How, he wondered, can you color with white paints?) , as 
well as a paper-doll cut-out set complete with the kind of 
blunt scissors that are given to kindergarten children. 

He was to wait in this room, the police told him, be- 
cause a doctor was coming to talk to him. A doctor of 
psychiatry. All the way from the county seat this doctor 
was coming—just to talk to him. Uncle Fester couldn’t have 
been more pleased. There was nothing he enjoyed more 
than meeting and talking with new people, especially pro- 
fessional people. It broadened one’s horizons. 

Never the possessor of an overly long attention span, 
Uncle Fester quickly tired of the toys they had brought 
him. He was much too excited at the prospect of the doc- 
tor’s visit to concentrate on little pastimes. Trying to color 
the pictures in the book with only white paint was not very 
satisfying, so he gave that up and turned to the paper dolls. 
But once you have cut out twenty paper dolls, you have 
cut them all. You begin to look for new pastures. 

Uncle Fester, thoroughly bored by now, picked up the 
dolls and began snipping off their heads. 

He was engaged in this task when the door behind him 
opened and the police sergeant ushered in a Humpty- 
Dumpty of a man wearing a gray pin-stripe suit and carry- 
ing an attaché case. 

“Addams,” said the sergeant, “the doctor’s here. This is 
Dr. Schuyler from the county seat.” Then the sergeant 
withdrew. 

“This is indeed a pleasure, Doctor.” Uncle Féster rose 
and extended his hand. t 

Dr. Schuyler ignored Fester’s hand of fellowship. Instead 
he stood quite still, staring intently at the decapitated paper 
dolls. 

“Ummmmm,” he said at last. Then, warily circling Uncle 
Fester, the doctor approached the table and inspected the 
coloring book, giving particular attention to the white 
paint on the white paper. He didn’t shake his head or any- 
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thing. He simply hurried down to the far end of the table 
and busied himself opening his attaché case. 

“Please be seated, Doctor,” Uncle Fester said pleasantly. 

The doctor sat down, and only then did Fester, perfect 
host that he was, resume his own seat at the table. The 
first impression which Uncle Fester formed of the doctor 
was that this was a shy man—painfully shy. He always felt 
sorry for the introverted person. To want so badly to come 
out of that shell, yet not know how struck him as highly 
pathetic. Usually Uncle Fester was quite good at snapping 
such people out of it, and he would certainly try to help 
this fellow. However, he decided, he wouldn’t rush things. 
Let the doctor set the conversational pace at first. Other- 
wise, the poor chap might be driven farther into his shell 
than ever. 

Dr. Schuyler appeared in no hurry to set a conversational 
pace. He took from his case a traveling clock, and placed 
it on the table. Then he picked it up and shook it, after 
which he put it to his ear and listened to it. Next he took 
out his pocket watch, shook that, and compared times with 
the traveling clock. Finally he pushed back the sleeve of his 
coat and checked his wrist watch against both the traveling 
clock and pocket watch. Finally, he shook all three vigor- 
ously. And that seemed to take care of the time question. 

For just a moment, he raised his eyes and looked down 
the table at Uncle Fester. Uncle Fester returned this ice- 
breaker with an encouraging wave. 

The doctor returned to his unpacking. He selected a 
block of white writing paper, placed it carefully on the 
table, returned it to his case, and withdrew a tablet of yel- 
low paper, replaced this after several seconds of study, and 
finally decided to use the writing block which had been his 
original selection. 

Next, he drew out of his pocket four ball-point pens, one 
by one, testing each one carefully on the paper, after which 
he placed all four pens on the table, arranging them care- 
fully to form a square. He tore off the top sheet of paper, 
crumpled it into a ball, smoothed it out again, then re- 
crumpled it once and for all. 

He stole another glance down at his new patient. The 
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patient was staring back at him with the steady, intent gaze 
of a cat at a mouse-hole. 

While the doctor of psychiatry had been sorting through 
his personal effects, Uncle Fester had made a remarkable 
discovery. 

He, Fester Addams, and Dr. Schuyler could almost have 
passed for twins! 

Both were about the same height and were constructed 
along the lines of an avocado. When the doctor had shed 
his black Homburg, his head had turned out to be every 
bit as domed and hairless as Fester’s own. Their only ap- 
parent differences lay in the doctor’s horn-rimmed glasses 
and the “patient’s” ground-sweeping, fur-trimmed coat. 

Suddenly the doctor broke the silence, and even his voice 
might have been an echo of Uncle Fester’s. 

“Do you like to cut the heads off paper dolls?” asked 
Dr. Schuyler. 

“Oh, yes, when there’s nothing better to do,” replied 
Uncle Fester absently. This resemblance was indeed amaz- 
ing, he thought. On top of which, he was heartened to see 
the doctor beginning to emerge from his shell of shyness. 

“Just the heads?” pursued the doctor. 

“Oh, I might have gotten around to the arms and legs 
eventually.” 

“But you started with the heads. Why?” 

These questions struck Fester as patently foolish. Any 
dismembering job has to start somewhere. Now that the 
doctor had overcome his initial shyness, he seemed to be 
trying too hard. Fester decided to help Dr. Schuyler out by 
suggesting another line of conversation. 

“Did you have a nice trip?” he inquired. 

The doctor ignored this question and countered with 
one of his own. “How do you feel toward me, Mr. 
Addams?” 

“I like you,” Uncle Fester replied reassuringly. 

“Sure you don’t feel just a little bit hostile?” 

“No indeed, Doctor. I like you lots.” 

“Or aggressive?” 

“No, no, certainly not!” 

“Why not admit it, Addams? You hate me.” 
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“Nothing of the sort,” Fester said impatiently. No won- 
der this Dr. Schuyler was shy, thought Uncle Fester. Going 
about believing that everyone is either hostile or aggressive 
toward you is bound to produce a feeling of insecurity. 
Carried to the extreme, it could even result in a severe 
persecution complex. Uncle Fester resolved to help out this 
poor, mixed-up man again by a change of subject. 

“It was lovely in the park this morning,” he began cheer- 
fully. 

“Ah, the park!” cried Dr. Schuyler. “I was wondering 
when you could bring yourself to mention that. Now we're 
making progress.” He paused to scribble a few notes on his 
tablet, then asked, “And how do you feel when you are 
shooting your crossbow, Mr. Addams?” 

“I feel fine, Doctor.” 

“The crossbow is a medieval weapon, is it not?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Uncle Fester. At last the doctor was 
showing an interest in something sensible. This was a good 
sign, and he would encourage the doctor as much as pos- 
sible. “The crossbow,” he said, “was first recognized as a 
military weapon during the 12th Century, after its use had 
been sanctioned by Richard the Lion Hearted and King 
Philip Augustus, and it continued popular until—” 

“And when you fire yours,” the doctor interrupted, “do 
you perhaps equate yourself with certain historical figures 
of the past?” 

“Why yes, I do, Doctor. Sometimes I am the Maréchal 
Gilles de Rais, sometimes I am Pedro the Cruel, some—” 

“Most interesting. Both those names are the names of 
base villains. Why do you like to identify with villains, Mr. 
Addams?” 

“Because villains have more fun, I guess.” 

“Ummmmm. And how do you feel about heroes?” 

“Oh, villains are heroes. On the losing side, of course.” 

The psychiatrist was silent for a long time. Finally he 
said thoughtfully, “You intrigue me, Mr. Addams.” 

“Thank you,” said Uncle Fester. At last the doctor was 
out of his shell, he believed. Now the trick was to keep him 
from crawling back into it. “Have you ever shot a crossbow 
Doctor?” 
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“Me? Heavens, no!” 

“Well, let me show you how it’s done.” Uncle Fester pro- 
duced his crossbow (Exhibit A) from under the table. He 
showed the doctor how to cock it by using the goat’s foot 
lever, how to fit the quarrel. Dr. Schuyler was enchanted. 
Uncle Fester then put the stock to his shoulder and fired 
at the wall, knocking loose about a square foot of plaster. 

“There,” he told the doctor. “Now you try it.” 

The psychiatrist’s eyes were aglow with excitement. He 
cocked and fitted the bow just as Uncle Fester had showed 
him. He looked terribly pleased at the achievement. 

“Now shoot it,” said Uncle Fester. 

“Oh dear me, nol” the doctor said, suddenly sobered. 
“Not in here. I might damage something.” 

“You don’t have much fun, do you, Doctor?” Uncle 
Fester asked sympathetically. 

“Tm afraid I have my share of inhibitions, Mr. Addams,” 
the psychiatrist replied sadly. “But then I had a very un- 
happy childhood. Very unhappy. I wish I could tell you 
about it, Mr. Addams—” 

“Another time, Doctor. Meanwhile, you must wake up 
and live! It is never too late. All it takes is a little courage. 
For example, think of something right now you'd like to 
do but are afraid to.” 

“Well, for one thing, I’d give anything to have the cour- 
age to wear a coat like yours, Mr. Addams.” 

Uncle Fester smiled happily. Oh, they were making prog- 
ress indeed! He slipped out of his coat and tossed it to 
the psychiatrist. “Put it on,” he said. When the doctor, 
blushingly furiously, had slipped into it, Fester said, 
“There, you look wonderful. Now think of something else 
you’d like to do.” 

The psychiatrist looked embarrassed. “I’d love to shoot 
your bow,” he admitted. 

“Why not? I told you to go ahead—” 

“Well, perhaps if I took it outside in the parking lot—? 
That way I wouldn’t damage the walls in here—” 

“That’s reasonable enough.” A step at a time, thought 
Uncle Fester. The doctor was coming along nicely. 

Dr. Schuyler proudly shouldered the bow. “Er, one 
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more favor, Mr. Addams? Might I please wear that pot of 
yours on my head?” 

“My morion? To be sure, Doctor.” He handed over the 
helmet. 

“And won’t you accompany me, sir?” asked Dr. Schuyler. 

“Afraid I can’t,” Uncle Fester apologized. “You see, I’m 
in custody.” 

“Too bad. Well, ciao, Mr. Addams. I shall return.” 

But the doctor did not return. About two minutes after 
he left the room, Uncle Fester heard a frightful commotion 
down the hall. There were shouts and cries of anger, or 
possibly pain. Uncle Fester poked his head out the door. 
The dreadful row was taking place at the extreme other 
end of the police station and, as far as he could make out, 
it seemed that four policemen were beating up on a 
prisoner. Man’s inhumanity to man, Fester thought sadly. 
At last the row stopped, but then, after a short while, it 
appeared to resume again in the police chief's office across 
the hall. Uncle Fester could not recall ever having heard 
voices raised in anger raised louder—especially one voice 
which outshouted all the others. 

Shortly after. the brouhaha subsided, Officer Spangler 
entered the room where Fester waited, carrying Fester’s 
crossbow, coat and helmet. The helmet was badly dented, 
the coat torn. He handed the items to Uncle Fester, then 
quietly gathered up Dr. Schuyler’s Homburg hat and at- 
taché case. Officer Spangler’s face was much ruddier than 
usual, and there was a discoloration under his right eye. 

“Get out of here, Fester,” Officer Spangler commanded. 
“I mean, right now!” 

“But—” Uncle Fester started to say. 

The policeman pointed to the door. “Out! Go homel 
And never come back!” 

That evening, Uncle Fester tried to find some news in the 
Beehive which might shed light on the mysterious and 
violent events at police headquarters that day. But there 
was nary a word—not even, in fact, a mention of his own 
arrest and incarceration. 

Jarvis Rammel, however, who subscribed to The Crier- 
Examiner, published in the county seat and with a limited 
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though select circulation in Shambleton, read a full account 
of it. 

“Prominent Psychiatrist Mercilessly ‘Mugged’ by Sham- 
bleton Cops,” went the headline, and the story included a 
first person account by a Dr. P. Tyler Schuyler, eminent 
local psychiatrist and staff member of the county hospital, 
who had been summoned to neighboring Shambleton by 
the police there to conduct a sanity test. It then related how 
Dr. Schuyler, while walking along a corridor right in police 
headquarters was suddenly jumped from behind in an un- 
provoked attack by four Shambleton policemen who vio- 
lently assaulted him with clubs, truncheons and fists. It also 
went into some detail about what Dr. Schuyler and his legal 
counsel intended to do to the town of Shambleton. 

The psychiatrist’s harrowing tale concluded on a some- 
what editorial note. ‘“Shambleton is a mighty sick town— 
mighty sick,” he was quoted as saying. “Oddly enough, the 
man I was called to examine—a Mr. Fester Addams—I 
found to be extremely well-adjusted and every bit as sane 
as I am. Indeed, after today’s experience, I would state that 
he probably is the only sane person in Shambleton.” 

Jarvis Rammel slammed down The Crier-Examiner, then 
jumped up and down on it. After that, he grabbed the 
phone, dialed, and—when a voice came on—he thundered, 
“Put on that ass Tweed Friendly!” 


Chapter 16 


“What do you mean, isn’t there anything we can fight 
back with?” Gomez Addams wanted to know. 

“Just what I said,” replied Danny Swift grimly. 

It had turned out to be a dull day at the Charon Funeral 
Home, and Danny had taken the afternoon off to help 
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Gomez prepare a news release at campaign headquarters. 
When he arrived, he learned of the latest harassment of the 
Addams family, and was fit to be tied. What particularly 
angered him was that Gomez refused to recognize the fine 
hand of that arch villain Jarvis Rammel in any of these 
insidious snipings at himself and family. 

Danny had swept aside the unfinished news release, and 
proceeded to spell out in words of one syllable the facts of 
political life to this incredibly nalve office-seeker. Did 
Gomez honestly believe he was merely running against 
Tweed Friendly and not against a whole crooked machine? 
When would Gomez wake up and fight fire with fire? 

But the School Board candidate just sat at his desk 
wearing his “Go, Go with Gomez” campaign button and a 
silly smile. 

“What you appear to be saying, Danny boy,” Gomez said, 
“is that we Addamses are the victims of a vast political con- 
spiracy—?” 

“Precisely what I’m saying.” 

“_and that the town’s first and foremost citizen, Jarvis 
Rammel, is behind all this skulduggery, and that he and 
Tweed Friendly are a couple of grafters and scallywags?” 

“You've finally got it, Gomez.” Danny heaved a sigh of 
relief. 

“Well, I simply can’t believe it, Danny boy. I’m afraid, 
amigo, your newspaper background is inspiring all sorts of 
melodramatic imaginings.” 

Danny’s face reddened like a piece of litmus paper that 
has been plunged into hydrochloric acid. 

“Melodramatic imaginings!” he exploded. “I suppose 
that attack on Abby in your house that night was a melo- 
dramatic imagining?” 

“An act of hooliganism,” said Gomez. 

“What about that witchcraft slander aimed at Grand- 
mama?” 

“Ignorance and bigotry.” 

“And Uncle Fester’s arrest and detainment?” 

“A small mistake.” 

Danny snorted with sarcasm. “Then what’s happened 
today is just another ‘small mistake,’ right? Or, since it’s 
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the fourth act of deviltry aimed at your household in about 
a week, perhaps you'll call this one a coincidence?” 

“All that has happened today, Danny, is that some overly 
nervous person or persons filed a complaint about Mor- 
ticia’s pets. Unfortunately there happens to be a town or- 
dinance which prohibits ‘the harboring of wild and dan- 
gerous beasts which, in the opinion of the authorities, could 
constitute a threat to the public safety, health and welfare.’ 
And so the Humane Society has been authorized to remove 
said pets to the Animal Shelter.” Gomez stroked his mus- 
tache in a melancholy manner, and his voice broke a little. 
“I shall miss the dear creatures deeply. But what can we 
do but comply with the letter of the law?” 


Morticia, at home awaiting the arrival of the Humane 
Society van, was trying her best to adopt her husband’s 
philosophical attitude to this latest crisis, but wasn’t suc- 
ceeding too well. She was in her conservatory, saying fare- 
well to Cleo, the African Strangler; for Cleo would have 
to go too, along with Kitty, the vulture, the Gila monster, 
Claude the octopus, Fang the cobra, and—she supposed—all 
the friendly little lizards, scorpions and asps. It was a tear- 
ful farewell—at least on Morticia’s part. Cleo had never 
cried in her life and wasn’t going to start now. 

The conservatory, a botanist’s nightmare in every sense, 
was an all-glass, hothouse-like structure at the rear of the 
Addams mansion. It occupied a space about thirty by 
eighteen feet, and was situated close enough to the house 
so that it could draw on its main heating system by means 
of underground pipes. It was a place of perpetual warmth 
and dampness—as humid as an Amazon rain forest. Steamy, 
lush, and almost suffocatingly fragrant, there rose from its 
fetid plant beds a constant miasma which discouraged deep- 
breathing. In Victorian days, when the mansion was built, 
the conservatory had been a gay showcase for ferns and 
forget-me-nots. Morticia had changed all that. When it 
came to gardening, her thumb was green—but her tastes 
were toxic. 

Half the growing space was given over to what Morticia 
called her “deadlies’—the horsetail and poison ivy, the 
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death camas and black henbane. Against their lush green- 
ery, there winked the red blossoms of the corn cockle and 
foxglove, the white clusters of snakeroot and poison hem- 
lock, the purplish blooms of monkshood, larkspur and 
belladonna. A healthy stand of hemp crowded upon a 
patch of bearded darnel; here and there were pots of young 
mescal, pokeweed and nux vomica. Trailing a somewhat 
wobbly trellis which Uncle Fester had built for her was the 
noxious vine Strychnos Toxifera from which South Ameri- 
can savages made their curare arrow poison. The “deadlies” 
were not only things of beauty, but were useful as well, for 
Grandmama used them regularly in mixing her concoc- 
tions. 

The remainder of the conservatory space was given over 
to the “carnivores,” or flesh-eating plants. There were 
Venus flytraps from the swampy coasts of the Carolinas, 
red and white flowering roriduras from Africa, pitcher 
plants from Australia. Wolfsbane, sundews, and the yellow- 
flowered drosophylla crowded the boggy beds while some 
splendid specimens of aldrovanda from southern Europe 
floated in a dishpan of water. The hairy, jaw-like leaves or 
blooms of all these carnivores were snapping constantly, 
and any insect which made a forced landing on any one 
of them was just plain out of luck. The carnivores were 
perpetually hungry, on top of which they had touchy dis- 
positions. Fortunately, for the human race, they were all of 
small or moderate size. 

All, that is, except Cleo. Cleo stood seven feet tall, had 
the toothy jaws of a tiger shark and a number of writhing, 
leafy tentacles whose sheer strength could easily have won 
at Indian wrestling over Longfellow’s village blacksmith. 
In the jungles of the upper Congo which was its native 
habitat, this interesting botanical species was known as The 
African Strangler and was held in great awe by those 
natives it had not already eaten. Cleo, like her namesake 
on the Nile, was fond of men. Luckily, however, living with 
the soothing Addamses had softened Cleo’s nature to the 
point where she was just as happy with ten pounds of raw 
beefsteak as with the arm of a screaming delivery boy. 
Docile was the word for Cleo—docile and affectionate. But 
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not yet so sentimental as to break down and cry like 
Morticia. 

Lurch appeared in the conservatory doorway, blotting 
out the sun. 

“The man from the Humane Society is here for the pets, 
Mrs. Addams,” he announced in a melancholy, sub-cellar 
tone. 

Morticia dried her tears and followed him into the house. 

In the middle of the living room—near the turtle center- 
piece—stood a short, thin man wearing white coveralls and 
carrying an enormous net. He had frightened eyes and an 
Adam’s-apple which worked up and down like a piston in 
his scrawny throat. He smiled weakly as his hostess entered 
the room, and a student of human behavior would have 
instantly put him down as one who was extremely ill at ease. 

“You are from the Humane Society?” asked Morticia 
sadly. 

“I’ve come to get the pets, lady,” he replied nervously. 

“There are quite a few. Did you know that?” 

The man shook his head. No, they hadn’t told him how 
many. 

“Did they tell you what they were?” Morticia inquired. 

No, apparently they hadn’t told him that, either. “Just 
pick up all the pets is what they told me, lady.” 

“Well,” said Morticia, “I hope your van is a large one. 
Td hate to see them crowded and uncomfortable.” She 
walked dejectedly to the mantel and took down the roost- 
ing vulture. 

The Humane Society agent had noticed the vulture— 
couldn’t not have noticed it, in fact—but he’d never 
dreamed the monstrous fowl was anything but a work of 
taxidermy. He backed off in horror as Morticia extended 
the bird. 

“Farewell, my lovely,” Morticia told the vulture. 

“The vulture stretched out its ugly neck and clamped its 
beak on the man’s nose. The latter responded with a howl 
of pain. 

“Perhaps Lurch had better take it out to the van for 
you,” Morticia said. “Obviously you’re not much good 
with birds.” 
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Yes, indeed, the man would be most grateful if Lurch 
would take it out. 

“And you can carry the octopus,” Morticia continued. 
“It’s in that tub over there.” 

Reluctantly the Humane agent picked up the tub and 
staggered out the door. 

“Goodbye, Claude,” Morticia called after the octopus. 

On the porch, the man paused with obvious relief at 
quitting the house proper. Morticia had followed him 
outside. 

“I assure you your pets will be well treated at the Shelter, 
lady,” the man told her. “And thanks for not making a 
fuss.” 

“Oh, my husband is a candidate for public office. He 
says we must comply with the law, that unless citizens co- 
operate in things like this, anarchy will prevail.” 

“How true, lady. Well, a good day to you.” 

“But you must come right back,” Morticia said. “There 
are lots more.” 

“Lots more what?” 

“Pets.” 

The Humane Society agent looked panic-stricken. 
“Wh-what k-k-k-kind?” he stammered. 

“All kinds.” Morticia began ticking them off on her 
fingers. “Well, there’s the Gila monster and the scorpions 
and Fang the king cobra—” 

The man’s knees buckled. Morticia had to help him carry 
the octopus all the way to -the van. In fact, it was Morticia 
and Lurch who were forced to do most of the toting and 
fetching while the Humane agent tottered back and forth 
at their heels, uttering strange sounds. 

After the fourth trip, the three of them gathered about 
the rear of the van. 

“Is... is that all?” the man asked hopefully. 

“Not quite,” said Morticia. Then turning toward the 
house, she called, “Here, Kitty ... Kitty ... Kitty...” 

Kitty, the lion, emerged from the open front door and 
came charging down the path toward them. 

The Humane agent’s eyes rolled heavenward. His Adam’s- 
apple bobbed up and down as if hed swallowed a yo-yo. 
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Heedless of the asps, scorpions and vulture inside, he 
plunged headlong into the back of his van and slammed 
the door. 

“Open up in there,” growled Lurch. “Where will Kitty 
ride?” 

“He can drive for all I care,” the gent called out. 

It took Morticia and Lurch quite a while to get the man 
out and the lion in. Being law-abiding, Morticia decided, 
could be an awful nuisance. When the switch was finally 
made, Morticia headed back to the conservatory. The 
Humane agent, supported by Lurch, followed reluctantly. 

“What're we going for now?” he whinnied. 

“Cleo,” Morticia told him. 

“What’s a Cleo?” 

“You'll see.” Morticia led the way into the hothouse. 
“There,” she said. “That’s Cleo.” 

“That ain’t nothing but a big plant, lady,” said the man. 
Just then, the big plant stretched forth one of its sinuous 
tentacles and caught the Humane agent around the neck 
in a vise-like grip. The great purple bloom at the top bent 
over and opened its jaws. 

“Cleo!” Morticia commanded. “Behave yourself.” 

Suddenly, Cleo, the African Strangler, released her grip. 
Her jaws snapped shut again inches from the man’s ear. 
The man dropped to his hands and knees. 

“Take me to your telephone,” he pleaded. 

Shaking badly, he collapsed into the chair beside the 
table which held the telephone and Thing-in-its-box. He 
was incapable of dialing, so Morticia dialed the number he 
gave her. His hand was too unsteady to hold the receiver 
to his ear, so Thing popped out of its box and steadied it 
for him. The man was too far gone to notice. 

“Hello, Humane Society,” he began. “Herb here. I 
quit! ... That’s right, quit—Q-U-I .. . I know I got a wife 
and kids to support... . All right, all right, I'll give it a 
little more thought.” For about ten seconds, Herb looked 
thoughtful. Then he spoke into the phone again. “Herb 
here. Well, I thought it over—and I quit! ... Already in 
the van I got a vulture, a king cobra, a Gila monster, a lion, 
nine large lizards, an octopus named Aristotle. . . . Yeah, 
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that’s right, Aristotle. And now it seems there’s Cleo... 
Who’s Cleo? I’m glad you asked. . . . Cleo is a big plant 
with a purple flower, and it tried to eat me up! .. . No, 
Tve not been drinking. But this is how one starts, I guess 
. . . How’s that again? . . . Yeah? . . . Yeah, well, that’s 
what I thought, too.” Herb’s face brightened ever so slight- 
ly. “In other words, we got no jurisdiction over plants. 
Right, animals only .. . Yeah, I guess that makes me feel 
a little better. Okay, I’ll deliver this Noah’s Ark right 
away, only if it ever happens again, then I'll quit!” 

He was about to hang up the phone when Thing did it 
for him. 

“Hey, what was that?” he demanded. 

“That was Thing,” replied Morticia. 

“He don’t go, does he?” asked Herb, starting to worry 
again. 

“Oh, no,” Morticia said. 

“Fine.” Herb dusted his hands on his overalls. “Well 
now, it seems the Humane Society has no jurisdiction over 
any form of plant life. So your Cleo doesn’t ride with me. 
Headquarters is getting in touch with the Garden Club.” 

“You mean that the Garden Club is going to come for 
Cleo?” 

“Who else?” said Herb, and departed. 


Shortly after four, Mrs. Bridewell Toomley, president of 
the local Garden Club, arrived. She was an Amazonian type 
with the face of an angry Percheron. Her manner and 
stride suggested a former occupation as warden of a 
women’s prison. Even the sight of Lurch had little un- 
toward effect on her, for there was a no-nonsense air about 
Mrs. Toomley. Somehow on seeing Mrs. Toomley, one 
couldn’t help but feel a vast pity for Mr. Toomley—if there 
still was a Mr. Toomley. 

“Pye come for that plant or flower or whatever,” she 
barked at Morticia in the tones of a Marine drill sergeant. 
“Oh yes, for Cleo,” said Morticia. “This way, please.” 

“This it?” Mrs. Toomley asked, and when Morticia 
nodded, she grabbed Cleo by her pot and started out of 
the conservatory. Tentatively, Cleo put out one of her 
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tendrils. It was a friendly gesture, but Mrs. Toomley 
slapped it roughly aside. 

“Come along you,” she snapped at Cleo. 

“Please try to be kind to her,” Morticia begged. 

“I don’t believe in coddling. Either plants grow or they 
don’t. And my plants have taken many a prize at our 
Garden Club shows, believe me. You feed this with some- 
thing special to make it grow so big?” 

“Cleo eats almost anything,” Morticia answered. 

Mrs. Toomley regarded her darkly for a moment, then 
snorted in what may have been intended for a laugh. “A 
nut at the Humane Society,” she said, “tried to tell me this 
plant bites.” 

“Well, sometimes,” Morticia admitted. 

Mrs. Toomley snorted again. “Then I'll see it gets rabies 
shots.” 

The woman unfeelingly tossed Cleo into the trunk of 
a tomato-red convertible, and drove away. 

The loss of the pets was keenly felt, and the Addams 
family circle that night was a scene of desolation. Certainly 
it was in marked contrast to the joy which reigned at the 
Rammel mansion on the other side of town. 

“It’s worked! Something’s worked at last! Hooray!” 
crowed Jarvis Rammel. 

“But how will this help Tweed Friendly’s campaign?” 
asked his wife. 

“I don’t know. But anyhow, I’ll bet those Addamses are 
feeling miserable right now! And that’s the main thing.” 
Rammel, the master Machiavellian schemer, had by now 
been reduced to a neurotic vengeance-wreaker. 

“Vengeance is mine saith the Lord,” quoted his wife. 

“Oh, shut up!” barked Rammel. 


During breakfast the next morning, Morticia was called 
to the phone. “Mrs. Addams,” a man said, “this is the 
Humane Society. If you’ll be home for the next hour, we’d 
like to send your menagerie back. They’re eating us out of 
house and home. Besides, we haven’t got quite the facil- 
ities here to handle—” 
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“I understand,” Morticia said. “So send them right 
along.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Addams. Thank you very much. 
Thank you—” 

Morticia put down the receiver, and hurried to spread 
the glad tidings. 

“Guess what?” she cried. “Our pets are coming home!” 

A concerted cry of joy went up from the family, but it 
was cut short by the bong of the doorgong. Lurch went to 
answer it, and returned almost at once. 

“A Mr. Bridewell Toomley to see you, Mrs. Addams,” he 
announced. “And Cleo.” 

The whole family raced to the living room. Sure enough, 
there was Cleo, tenderly held by a tiny, bespectacled rabbit 
of a man. To anyone who had met the forbidding Mrs. 
Toomley, Mr. Toomley looked just about as might be 
expected. 

Mr. Toomley approached the Addamses, solemnly hold- 
ing out the huge plant. “I thought,” he said quietly, “you 
would like to have back this priceless botanical specimen.” 

“Oh Cleo, welcome home!” cried Morticia. 

Gomez accepted the plant from Mr. Toomley. “Of course 
we're most happy to have the old girl back,” he said. “Did 
your wife tire of her, Mr. Toomley?” 

“I really can’t say,” replied Mr. Toomley. “Mrs. Toomley 
has disappeared.” 

“You mean she’s left you?” asked Morticia. 

“In a manner of speaking, yes.” 

“Just up and gone, eh?” Gomez said seriously. “Did you 
notify the police?” 

Mr. Toomley studied his shoes for a second, then said, 
“I rather doubt they would be of much help in finding 
her.” 

“Oh, Mr. Toomley, I’m so sorry,” said Abby. 

“No, no, no, it’s all right. Quite all right,” said Mr. 
Toomley. “I think I'll retire to Florida. Always dreamed 
of retiring to Florida, you know. And now, with Mrs. 
Toomley gone—” He gave a deprecating little smile. “Well, 
cheerio, and meanwhile, if there’s anything nice I can ever 
do for that wonderful plant of yours, please let me know.” 
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Then he was gone. Though a man of considerable sum- 
mers, Mr. Toomley tripped lightly on the feet of youth 
all the way down the yard to his red convertible. 

“Well,” said Gomez cheerfully, “all’s well that ends well.” 

“That’s another play I’d like to do sometime,” said 
Grandmama. 


Chapter 17 


Abby and Danny talked it over and decided that the 
Gomez Addams campaign needed, at the very least, another 
sound-truck. True, every day found either Lurch or Uncle 
Fester cruising about the town in the family’s venerable 
touring car with banners flying and loudspeakers blaring. 
The din it created would have tumbled the walls of 
Jericho. But unfortunately, the din of Tweed Friendly’s 
four soundtrucks would have tumbled them a good deal 
quicker. 

“That’s right, four soundtrucks,” said Abby. “Of course, 
in a way, it just goes to show how desperate they’re get- 
ting.” 

“Desperate or not, four soundtrucks are four sound- 
trucks,” replied Danny. “That’s three more than our 
side’s got.” 

“I just wonder where Friendly gets the money for it all?” 

Danny threw up his hands. “From Jarvis Rammel, the 
crook! Where else? I keep telling that to all of you, only 
nobody ever listens.” 

“Well, Gomez doesn’t think so.” 

“Gomez is a nut,” said Danny. 

The two were having dinner together at the Olde Elm 
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House, and their conversation was interrupted for a mo- 
ment by the waitress who had forgotten “which gets the 
creamed turkey hash and which is the meat loaf?” Danny 
straightened her out and presently they were alone again. 

Abby said, “Gomez doesn’t believe a solid citizen like 
Mr. Rammel would get mixed up in any shady political 
dealings.” 

“Like I said, Gomez is a nut.” 

“It’s funny,” Abby went on, “but Gomez thinks of Jarvis 
Rammel and Tweed Friendly as good men. It’s himself 
he thinks of as bad. He loves to call himself a ‘wicked old 
warlock’ and claims the reason he will win the election is 
that evil always triumphs in the end. Danny, do you think 
he’s serious?” 

“I think he’s a nut,” said Danny. “Just the same you're 
right—we do need another soundtruck. Now the question 
is, where’ll we get one?” 

“Well,” Abby began, “how’s this for an idea—?” 

So Danny talked to Mr. Charon of the Charon Funeral 
Home where he worked, and Mr. Charon said they could 
use the hearse when it wasn’t tied up. It might even, 
thought Mr. Charon, help advertise the mortuary. Abby 
was tickled pink by the news. It is interesting to note that 
so completely had these two young people—a school teacher 
and an ex-newspaperman—been exposed to the Addams 
family that they no longer saw anything peculiar about 
using a hearse for a soundtruck. 

Gomez bought another P.A. system, and the whole Gomez 
Addams political committee got together in the family 
playroom to create campaign signs for the hearse. 

-Grandmama thought an appropriate slogan would be, 
BURY TWEED FRIENDLY. 

“That wouldn’t be playing the game, I’m afraid,” said 
Gomez. 

“This isn’t a game!” Danny shouted. “This is a fight 
against civic corruption.” 

“Oh, is it?” asked Gomez seriously. As far as he was con- 
cerned, it was more in the nature of a crusade to return to 
Benedict Arnold and a few other maligned figures of his- 
tory their good names. “Well, anyhow, the slogan’s too 
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negative. Let’s be more positive. Now here’s one: GO ALL 
THE WAY WITH GOMEZ!” 

Morticia smiled and shook her head. “Oh, J like it fine, 
Mio Caballero. But we must remember there may be some 
overly-squeamish voters who can’t bring themselves to 
associate ‘go’ with a hearse.” . 

“I suppose you're right, Querida. It’s just that I’ve grown 
so fond of those ‘Go, Go’ campaign buttons.” 

“A campaign button and a hearse are a little different 
though,” Abby said. “Why not something simple and tra- 
ditional? Listen to this: RIDE THE ADDAMS BAND- 
WAGON!” 

“Well,” Morticia started to say, “I rather feel the point I 
raised before applies—” 

“I think it’s great,” said Uncle Fester. 

“So do I,” Grandmama seconded. 

“It smacks of victory,” said Gomez. I'll buy it.” 

“I guess that’s it then,” said Danny. “Only I mustn’t for- 
get Mr. Charon.” 

The next day, a second Gomez Addams soundtruck was 
on the street, there being no funeral. Danny was at the 
wheel. All shiny black with ebon drapes at the windows, 
it was a sight to turn the head of the most apathetic citizen. 
A sign on the roof, the full length of the hearse, invited: 


RIDE THE ADDAMS BANDWAGON 
Courtesy of Charon Funeral Home 


Tweed Friendly, seeing it pass the Friendly Campaign 
Headquarters on Main Street, could scarcely believe his 
eyes. 

“All right,” he ordered one of his Rammel-financed pub- 
lic relations men, “do something about that!” 

The PR man gave it the “old college try,” a sign painter 
was called in, and within the hour, all four Friendly 
soundtrucks were on the streets with signs which said: 


NO GHOULS FOR OUR SCHOOLS! 
VOTE FRIENDLY 


Danny passed one of these trucks about twenty minutes 
later. The Swift blood boiled. “To heck with Gomez!” 
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Danny muttered, and stopped at the next hardware store 
for a can of black paint, a can of orange, and two brushes. 
He went to work right where he’d parked the hearse. When 
he pulled away, the signs read: 


GHOULS ONLY LIVE OFF THE DEAD 
THE RAMMEL MACHINE LIVES OFF OF 
EVERYBODY! 

VOTE ADDAMS 


That night was Halloween. Traditionally, this was a 
night of feasting and revelry for the Addamses—a first- 
class, swinging Sabbat which usually terminated in a 
dance around the gravestones and then a broom race at 
dawn. But the press of politics would curtail, indeed can- 
cel, activities this year. Actually it would have been a 
somewhat subdued celebration anyway, owing to the un- 
fortunate accident which laid up Cousin Asmodeus in 
Ghastlyburg. 

Cousin Asmodeus, Cousin Circe, and their grown son, 
Cousin Itt, had always been Halloween house guests of 
the Addamses. But Cousin Asmodeus’ broken third leg— 
while mending nicely thanks to Grandmama’s poultices and 
powwow—would still not support his weight. Asmodeus 
would have to remain in Ghastlyburg with Circe to min- 
ister to him. Only Cousin Itt was coming to Shambleton 
to spend Halloween with the Addams family, and he was 
due for a big disappointment. 

Lurch had showed Cousin Itt to his room on his ar- 
rival. In a trice, Cousin Itt was downstairs again. 

“What’s this? What’s this?” he demanded. “What’s this 
Lurch said about no Sabbat?” 

“I’m afraid that’s right,” Morticia apologized. “You see, 
Itt, we're right in the middle of a busy political campaign.” 

Cousin Itt’s jaw dropped down to his beltline. 

“Aw, gee,” he groaned in a voice which closely ap- 
proached Lurch’s own sub-basso profundo register. People 
were always amazed to hear so much voice come from a 
wee broth of a lad like Cousin Itt. But then, Cousin Itt 
constantly amazed one and all. Like his father, he had 
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three legs. But what made him even more of a standout 
was the fact that he measured exactly thirty-six inches in 
height. 

“And I came all prepared. See, I brought my own fa- 
miliar,” Itt said, exhibiting a singularly sinister-looking 
toad. “And I even have some nice, fresh mandragora root 
for death spells.” 

“I’m truly sorry, Itt,” said Morticia, “but here’s how 
things stand. I’ve got a meeting with the Eves for Ad- 
dams—” 

“Who’s that?” 

“A group of ladies who are going to vote for Gomez. 
Then Gomez, of course, has a voter rally he must attend. 
The children have to do their homework. Lurch has to 
drive our car around town—it’s a soundtruck now. And 
Abby Shipton is coming with me to the Eves for Addams—” 

“Shipton?” boomed Cousin Itt. “Any relation to won- 
derful old Mother Shipton who ran the coven at York 
back in Tudor England?” 

“Im afraid not, Itt. We checked her out.” 

“Well, what’s Grandmama doing tonight?” 

“Nothing, coming to think of it. Nothing connected 
with the campaign, that is. If you like, you and Grandma- 
ma could trip the light fantastic in the graveyard.” 

“And how about Uncle Fester?” 

“Uncle Fester must drive the hearse.” 

“Hearse!” Cousin Itt’s eyes spun and sparkled like a 
pair of Catherine wheels. “Did you say hearse, Cousin 
Morticia?” 

“Yes. You see—” 

“Oh boy! A real hearse! A hearse on Halloween!” 

“Well, I'm sure you can ride with Uncle Fester, if you 
wish,” Morticia said. Houseguests could be such problems 
sometimes. 

“I want to drive it!” Cousin Itt did a happy little dance 
on two of his legs, high-kicking with the third. “I want 
to drive!” 

“That will be up to Uncle Fester, Itt.” 


After a somewhat hurried holiday dinner, the Addams 
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family scattered to take up their various campaign chores. 
Not Grandmama, however. That grand old dowager re- 
tired to her room where she sat in her magic circle, chant- 
ing mystic tunes and attempting to establish communica- 
tions with Beelzebub. She felt someone in the family 
ought to keep the spirit of Halloween. If she were able 
to call up the Prince of Darkness, she decided she would 
try to obtain from him a prophecy of Gomez’ chances 
in the election. 

Uncle Fester was delighted to have Cousin Itt along 
for company on the hearse ride. As they cruised the dark- 
ening streets, he occasionally put Itt, with his fog-horn 
voice, on the P.A. system to say a few nice words on be- 
half of Gomez. There were those in Shambleton on that 
Halloween night who, upon hearing the sepulchral broad- 
casts by Itt, dove under their beds and stayed there. 

After meandering about for nearly an hour, Cousin Itt 
decided it was time to pop the question. 

“May I drive the hearse, Uncle Fester? Please, Uncle 
Fester?” 

“Well, its not my hearse,” said Uncle Fester. 

“But you’ve got it. You’ve got it.” 

“True, Itt. Only it belongs to the Charon Funeral Home. 
And Danny, who works there, usually drives it.” 

“But not tonight, Uncle Fester. Not tonight.” 

“Well, Itt, I’ll tell you. I’d personally be happy to have 
you drive. Only you’re so very short.” 

“Please, Uncle Fester?” 

“Let’s see, how tall are you now, Itt?” 

“Thirty-six inches. That’s a full three feet.” 

“Haven’t grown much, have you boy? Must take after 
your father’s side of the family. Certainly don’t take after 
Circe. Your mother’s a fine, strapping woman. Must be all 
of seven feet—” 

“Seven and a half. And still growing.” 

“Well, well. Diet is everything today. And your mother 
seems to be getting more than her share.” 

“Uncle Fester—” 

“What, Itt?” 

“Please may 1 drive the hearse?” 
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“Well, all right.” Uncle Fester pulled to the curb, and 
the pair changed places. “Sure you ‘re not too short for 
this wagon, Itt?” 

“No, Uncle Fester. I’m fine. See?” Cousin Itt balanced 
on the edge of the seat like a monkey on the Matterhorn. 
Owing to his lack of height, when Itt’s feet were on the 
pedals, his head was well below the windshield, yet when 
he sat so that he could see the road, then it appeared his 
feet might not quite reach the pedals. To Uncle Fester 
he looked terribly small and incapable. 

“Can you work the pedals all right?” Uncle Fester was 
genuinely concerned. 

“With three legs, who couldn’t? Ready for take-off, 
Uncle Fester?” 

“Roger,” said Uncle Fester. 

“Flaps up. Or down. I’m never sure which.” 

“Everything’s ‘Go,’” Uncle Fester replied, catching the 
spirit of the thing. He fitted a new record on the player. 
The first track was the Funeral March from Rimski-Korsa- 
kov’s Mlada, and the second was Sousa’s Invincible Eagle. 
Both stirring numbers. 

“A-OK, then,” cried Itt, and away went the hearse, 
leaving a track of burnt rubber on the street for a hun- 
dred yards. 

“Not so fast, Itt,” cautioned Uncle Fester. “This is a 
political soundtruck, not a Grand Prix race car. We want 
voters to know we’re coming before we’ve gone by.” 

“Sorry, Uncle Fester.” Itt lifted one of his three feet 
from the accelerator and cut back to fifty. 

They were high above Shambleton now, in the town’s 
exclusive western suburbs. What Nob Hill is to San Fran- 
cisco and the Back Bay to Boston, Sugar Hill Road is to 
Shambleton. It had been named Sugar Hill in honor of a 
sugar maple which had grown there many years ago. While 
the tree was long gone, the name was still most appropri- 
ate since “sugar’’—in the sense of currency—was one thing 
the district’s denizens had aplenty. The only people who 
could afford this area were those whose income brackets 
approached that of Jarvis Rammel (who naturally dwelt 
here also), and so overcrowding was no problem. Estates 
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were huge, and houses far and few between. About six 
blocks further along, Sugar Hill Road began a steep de- 
scent to the town proper, eventually joining Main Street 
at the old Mercantile Mart Building. One of whose store- 
rooms had become Tweed Friendly Campaign Head- 
quarters. 

The hearse approached an estate with twin gateposts, 
and on top of each post sat a twinkling Halloween pump- 
kin. 

Cousin Itt braked the hearse to a shuddering stop. 

“Jack-o'-lanterns!” he exclaimed. “Go get them, Uncle 
Fester, please?” 

Uncle Fester registered surprise. “You mean pinch 
them?” 

“For the back of the hearse. It’s Halloween, and we 
should have jack-o’-lanterns. Besides, they'll get us a lot 
of attention when we get into town. People will see them 
through the hearse windows.” 

Uncle Fester could not deny that—on this night of 
nights—a jack-o’-lantern or two was just what the hearse 
needed. “Well,” he said, “I suppose it wouldn’t hurt if 
we just borrowed them.” He walked over and peered at 
the mailbox by the road to see who was the rightful 
owner to whom the pumpkins should be returned after 
their trip in the hearse. The name on the box was “J. 
Rammel.” 

Uncle Fester carried one of the lighted pumpkins to 
the hearse and placed it in the back. It did add something. 
Cousin Itt, he admitted, had a definite flair for advertis- 
ing. He went back after the second pumpkin. 

It is no easy thing to pull off a two-pumpkin robbery 
with a soundtruck amplifier blasting out the Funeral 
March from Mlada, and Uncle Fester was soon to find 
this out. He had just hoisted down the second jack-o’- 
lantern, when a door flew open in the house behind the 
gates, and a figure in a flapping bathrobe stormed out 
of it. 

“Stop, thief!” shouted Jarvis Rammel. “Stop, thief!” 

But it was much too late for Uncle Fester to stop. The 
die was cast, the Rubicon crossed, the fat was in the fire. 
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The best Uncle Fester could manage was to toss the second 
pumpkin into the rear of the hearse and quickly climb 
in with it. One second later, and he would have been 
nabbed by the irate householder. One half second later, 
and he would have missed the hearse. 

For with Rammel’s cry of “Stop, thief!” Cousin Itt pan- 
icked. Taking two feet off the brake, he stamped all three 
down hard on the accelerator. From the hearse’s mighty 
engine came the roar of many horses. No drag strip meet 
had ever seen a faster standing start. 

The hearse hurtled down Sugar Hill Road. In the back, 
one pumpkin was still aglow because Uncle Fester clutched 
it protectingly to his bosom. The other pumpkin had shat- 
tered in take-off. 

“Not so fast, Itt, not so fast!” bellowed Uncle Fester. 
“There’s a steep hill ahead!” 

Actually, the hill was no longer ahead. It was right 
there—under the wheels. The hearse dropped its nose and 
began the plunge toward Main Street. 

“Brake, Itt, brakel” screamed Uncle Fester uselessly. 
The hearse had added a rocking motion to its forward 
progress. It was descending now through a more thickly- 
populated area, and houses whipped by like hats in a 
gale. 

There was no use begging Itt to brake for braking was 
now out of the question. The runaway hearse simply was 
too much steed for so short a handler. All three of Itt’s 
feet were off the pedals, and he was off the seat. His whole 
thirty-six inches clung to the wheel and steering column. 
Mercifully for Uncle Fester—trapped in back—he could 
not see that, so far as Cousin Itt’s control over the hearse 
was concerned, the point of no return had been passed a 
long time ago. Uncle Fester still clung to his pumpkin and 
lived in hope. 

There was still another boon for Uncle Fester’s peace of 
mind. Being in the rear, he couldn’t see the road ahead. 
Itt could, however, just barely. The sight was far from re- 
assuring. The intersection of Sugar Hill Road and Main 
Street was about two blocks ahead and coming up fast. 

The Funeral March from Mlada had ended. Now, at 
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full volume, came the martial strains of Sousa’s Invincible 
Eagle. Those pedestrians who were foolhardy enough not 
to have taken cover watched the hearse flash by in its 
awful majesty—banners flying, roof sign flapping free, and - 
in the rear compartment—barely discernible but fearfully 
active—a shadowy figure dancing about with a lighted 
jack-o’-lantern. Had it been possible to make this spectacle 
a continuous performance right through Election Day, 
Gomez Addams would have been a shoo-in. 

But all things must end. Main Street loomed, and di- 
rectly across Main Street was the Mercantile Mart Build- 
ing and the brightly lit show window of Tweed Friendly 
Campaign Headquarters. 

Traffic Officer Spangler, who had watched with bugging 
eyes the swift and spectacular approach of this juggernaut, 
blew one long blast on his whistle. For all the good it did, 
Officer Spangler might as well have been off duty. 

Probably not since the tests at Bikini Atoll had any- 
thing like it been heard—certainly not in Shambleton. 
“Deafening” more or less describes the crash, but it is not 
quite adequate. In a shower of bricks, plate glass frag- 
ments, and automotive parts, the hearse slammed through 
Tweed Friendly Campaign Headquarters and buried it- 
self in a rear room. 

Fortunately for Itt, he was thrown clear just at the 
moment of impact. Doubling up all three of his legs, he 
rolled away from the scene like a tumbling tumbleweed. 
Uncle Fester was forced to stay inside until the hearse 
had stopped, but when it did he dropped the jack-o’-lan- 
tern and was off like a shot. 

The Great Chicago Fire of 1871 generally is credited 
to Mrs. O’Leary’s cow. Nearly a century later, the honor 
for having touched off the Great Shambleton Halloween 
Night Fire went to Uncle Fester Addams’ pumpkin. In- 
vestigators sifting through the charred and smoking rubble 
several days later, reconstructed it this way: 


Gasoline from the hearse’s ruptured tank was ig- 
nited by a candle in a Halloween pumpkin, touch- 
in off an explosion which completely leveled the 
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ruins of Friendly Campaign Headquarters. The 
explosion led to a blaze which burned the whole 
Mercantile Mart Building to the ground, after 
which—despite heroic efforts of the local fire de- 
partment—the holocaust continued through the 
entire block, sweeping away the Five-and-Ten, the 
Paradise Pool Hall, and George’s Diner. 


Cousin Itt didn’t stay to see the fire. Long before the 
engines arrived, he was hitchhiking back to Ghastlyburg. 


Chapter 18 


So far as the Gomez Addams campaign was concerned, 
Cousin Itt hadn’t helped much. Election Day was less 
than a week away and things couldn’t have looked worse. 

The burning down of the block on Main Street not only 
gave succor to Gomez’ enemies, but lost him all his friends 
except Abby and Danny and, it might be added, friend- 
ship with the latter was seriously strained. 

Opposition candidate Tweed Friendly, who’d lost his 
headquarters, proclaimed the act “both foul and deliber- 
ate, the most nefarious attack in American political history 
and a blow to the best traditions of fair play and democ- 
racy.” Needless to say, the town agreed with him; when 
the soundtruck of one politician is rammed into the cam- 
paign headquarters of another there is grounds for suspi- 
cion. Public sympathy for Friendly was overwhelming. 

Mr. Charon, entrepreneur of the Charon Funeral Home, 
was understandably distressed at the loss of his hearse. 
He not only became an active Friendly supporter, but 
forever barred Gomez and Morticia from dropping in at 
his mortuary to listen to organ music. 
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The Shambleton Merchants Association, several of whose 
member establishments had been wiped out in the con- 
flagration, unanimously approved a resolution condemn- 
ing “the underhanded tactics of this power-drunk po- 
litico.” It concluded with the reminder: “Nero burned 
Rome, Hitler burned the Reichstag, Gomez Addams 
burned Main Street!” $ 

For Gomez, there were no more rallies, no more invi- 
tations to speak. The only Eves for Addams left were 
Morticia, Grandmama and Abby. Posters picturing Gomez 
were defaced or torn down altogether. Once an angry mob 
formed outside Addams Campaign Headquarters and some- 
one threw an inkwell. “Almost as if it were a U. S. Em- 
bassy,” is how Gomez described it. 

Jarvis Rammel, seated comfortably in his study at home, 
could snif the sweet scent of victory. Though he still raged 
inwardly at the theft of his pumpkins by the crew of 
Addams’ soundtruck, he tried reasonably to tell himself 
that, after all, a pumpkin is only a pumpkin and a politi- 
cal plum is better by far. The Rammel machine appeared 
safe. He even tended by now to minimize the matter of 
those letters of Bruce Trepan’s. Addams was too far sunk 
for them to do him any good. As for the school principal, 
Rammel could afford to throw him to the wolves. He was 
certain at last that Trepan could reveal nothing about the 
machine, probably didn’t even suspect it existed. Trepan, 
he told himself, was a noodlehead. 

The phone on Rammel’s desk sounded. It was the 
noodlehead himself. 

“Mr. Rammel, sir. Bruce B. Trepan here.” 

“What do you want?” Rammel asked gruffly. 

“Well, sir, I’m frankly worried about this dismissal 
action you asked me to take against Miss Shipton.” 

“The what? ... Oh, that.” Rammel had nearly for- 
gotten. It dated back to before the burning of Main Street. 
After his plot to confiscate Morticia’s pets had failed, frus- 
tration had driven him to wreak his wrath upon the Ad- 
damses’ friend, Abby Shipton, who taught at Button Gwin- 
nett. He had dreamed up an elaborate frame, then ordered 
the principal to fire her. 
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“Mr. Rammel,” Trepan went on nervously, “I just can’t 
believe Miss Shipton would have offered to sell passing 
grades for twenty dollars per A.” 

“It doesn’t matter what you believe, Trepan.” 

“Well, these three witnesses of yours—these fathers who 
claim their kids were approached by Miss Shipton .. . 
Are they reliable?” 

“Unimpeachable. Three of the biggest contractors in 
town.” This was true enough. Each was a contractor on 
the new high school and up to his ears in shady dealings 
with Rammel. What Rammel told them to say, they’d say. 
And, of course, their words would weigh considerably 
heavier than the denials of a mere schoolteacher. 

Trepan still appeared hesitant. “You know these Ad- 
damses still have my letters, sir, and this might make them 
angry—” 

“I don’t care,” snapped Rammel. “Anyhow that Ad- 
dams gang stole my pumpkins!” He slammed down the 
phone. 

Pugsley and Wednesday came home from school and 
began at once spreading prock and wyvern sandwiches. 
Morticia came into the kitchen. 

“We was attacked,” Pugsley announced. 

“Not was, dear,” Morticia corrected. “Were.” 

“Where? Up the street, that’s where. Right after we got 
off the school bus,” said Pugsley. 

“It was the Deadly Nightshades,” Wednesday said. 

“What a charming name,” their mother remarked. “And 
what are the Deadly Nightshades?” 

“A gang of teen-agers. Toughs,” replied Wednesday. 
“That ugly kid Turk Hendrix who never gets his hair 
cut is their president. They all wear purple jackets and 
go around bopping.” 

“There was five of 'em and they had switchblades and 
bike chains and auto aerials and—” 

“First off, they asked Pugsley for a quarter—” 

“—and then they came down on us.” Pugsley bit into his 
prock and wyvern sandwich gustily. Apparently the ex- 
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perience of having been “come down on” had left no 
great impression. 

Their mother was impressed, however. “You mean that 
five big bullies would pick on two small children like you?” 

“It wasn’t much,” Wednesday answered unconcernedly. 

“Naw, we fixed ’em,” put in Pugsley between bites. 
“First Wednesday quick drew a magic circle in the dirt 
with her shoe—” 

“—and then we both stood inside it, and Pugsley caught 
that ugly Turk kid right across the mouth with his book 
bag—” 

“—and Wednesday went like this with her fingers.” 
Pugsley demonstrated by crooking his own chubby fingers. 
“And a bike chain in one kid’s hand turned red hot!” 

“He ran off screaming and holding his hand.” Wednes- 
day giggled at the pleasant memory. “Turk ran off, too, 
only he was holding his teeth where Pugsley’d slugged 
him!” 

Pugsley picked up the narrative again. “And then this 
kid with the switchblade, he come at us. But Wednesday 
made with her fingers again, and that kid went up in the 
air in a somersault and come right down flat on his back 
—Bangl” 

“And then they all went away,” Wednesday concluded, 
and her voice held a trace of regret. 

“Well,” said Morticia angrily, “your father shall hear 
of this outrage just the same! Come along to the living 
room.” 

Gomez was morosely studying the ticker tape; campaign 
headquarters had been closed ever since the inkwell was 
thrown. Danny Swift slouched in the steer-horn chair. He’d 
spent all day at the Addams house for there was no longer 
a job for him at the funeral home. Mr. Charon had taken 
the loss of his hearse so hard that he had fired Danny. 
The latter had applied for his old reporter job at the 
Beehive and was now waiting, without much hope, to be 
called. 

“Our little darlings were attacked by one of those 
dreadful teen-age gangs,” Morticia announced, entering 
with the little darlings in tow. 
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“What?” exclaimed Gomez, suddenly looking dangerous. 

Danny faced the children, then asked pointedly, “Were 
they kids from your school?” 

“Sure,” Wednesday replied, “that Turk Hendrix and 
his crowd.” 

Danny turned to Gomez. “Just another coincidence, 
eh?” Actually, this time it was a coincidence, but at last 
Gomez was prepared to believe that it wasn’t. 

“I guess you were right, Danny,” he admitted. “It must 
be a conspiracy. But hitting at me through my kids is 
going too far. I’'ll—” 

Just then, the front door burst open, and Abby came 
in like a cyclone—cheeks streaked and eyes ablaze. 

“Well, I’m being fired out of school,” she announced 
when she had calmed down enough to speak. 

There was a stunned silence. Abby slammed herself into 
the chair by the telephone table. “The dirty, rotten rats!” 
she went on. “Know what ridiculous charges they've 
trumped up against me? That I’ve been selling kids pass- 
ing grades! Trepan’s even got three fathers to swear to itl 
And it’s all a stinking lie—” 

“Who are these fathers?” Danny asked quietly. 

Abby spat out three names with such venom that the 
vulture on the mantel gave a nervous belch and flew into 
the dining room. The names meant nothing to Gomez or 
Morticia. They did to Danny, however. 

“That ties it!” he said. “All three are in building con- 
struction, and all three have contracts on the new school. 
They'd swear to anything that Rammel told ’em to.” 
Slowly, he swung toward Gomez. “All right, Gomez, what 
do you know that you don’t know you know?” 

“I don’t know,” said Gomez, bewildered. 

Abby felt a tug at her sleeve. Thing had popped out of 
its box and was shoving some papers at her. She took 
them, glanced at them indifferently. They appeared to be 
some newspaper clippings and an unfinished letter in 
longhand addressed to The Times. 

“What are these?” she inquired. 

“Oh,” Gomez answered offhandedly, “they’re some let- 
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ters Thing pinched from old Trepan that day we were 
to school about Pugsley.” 

“We allowed Thing to keep them in his box,” Morticia 
‘explained. 

“From Trepan!” Danny shouted, snatching the papers. 
He read them through one by one. As he read, some of 
his original excitement appeared to fade. Finally he looked 
up, frowning. “Well, whatever crackpot wrote these let- 
ters sure loathes kids, but—’” he began. 

“Mr. Trepan wrote them,” said Morticia. 

Danny stared at her. “Well, if he did, that might help 
explain a lot.” He whistled softly. “Imagine the screams 
if parents ever found out the principal of Button Gwin- 
nett detests little children! Only you don’t know Trepan 
wrote them.” 

“Oh, yes, we know,” replied Morticia. 

“How? They’re all signed with different names.” 

“Ah, but each one of those phony aliases has the same 
initials as Trepan’s,” Gomez said. 

“But can you prove he wrote them?” Danny persisted. 

“Well, he must have been in the middle of composing that 
one when we arrived. See, it’s even in his handwriting—” 

“Do you know his handwriting?” 

“No, but—” 

“Then we haven’t got much of a case, have we?” Danny 
thought for awhile. “Still I’m sure,” he said at last, “that 
these are at the bottom of some of our troubles. And may- 
be they'll still serve some purpose. But if only there was 
something to tie them definitely to the school principal— 
anything at all—” 

Thing poped out of its box and rapped on Danny's 
stomach. Then having attracted the redhead’s attention, 
tapped the reverse side of the unfinished letter. 

Danny flipped over the letter. His eyes widened as he 
began to read. Suddenly he whooped loudly. He did a 
little dance that was a cross between the watusi and a 
sailor’s hornpipe. He snatched up the phone, dialed. 

“Beehive?” he shouted into it. “Tell the editor that 
Danny Swift is on his way down for that job! Yeah, and 
with a story!” 
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Chapter 19 


It has been stated earlier that Bruce Trepan, while not 
exactly brilliant, was a methodical man. He also was a 
frugal one; frugal, in fact, to the point where he saved 
old correspondence and used the reverse sides for scratch 
paper. Benjamin Franklin notwithstanding, a penny saved 
can be disastrous. Just as the great Al Capone empire col- 
lapsed over a little thrift applied to filling out income tax 
forms, so Trepan’s penchant for paper-saving rang down 
the curtain on the Jarvis Rammel political machine. 

The principal of Button Gwinnett had begun the first 
draft of his epistle to The Times on the back side of a 
letter he had received some days before from a firm called 
Little Red School House Audio-Visual Aids, Inc. The 
letter began: 


Dear Mr. Trepan: 

Thank you for taking time from your busy 
schedule to watch the demonstration of our Little 
Red School House Audio-Visual Educational Aid. 
Our salesman, Mr. Hammerly, received the im- 
pression you were most favorably disposed and 
impressed by its performance. 

The model you saw demonstrated is our most 
expensive and sells to schools for $489.98 com- 
plete. We shall, of course, as you suggested, con- 
tact your local School Board who makes all such 
purchases. . . 
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The Shambleton School Board apparently had also been 
impressed by the Little Red School House Audio-Visual 
device. It bought four of them and charged the school 
system $1500 apiece. The expenditure of $6000 for what 
an irate taxpayer described as “some crummy old movie 
projectors” had created quite an uproar. The Taxpayers 
League had protested shrilly, as had the Property Owners 
Association, the Plus Sixty Club, and numerous individ- 
uals who could forsee still another hike in the mil rate. 
Even the editorial writer for the Beehive, who normally 
preferred to write about such non-controversial subjects 
as Communism and snow storms, took the School Board 
to task for this “astronomical extravagance.” But the furor 
was short-lived. Always expert at pouring the old oil on 
troubled waters, Board President Jarvis Rammel smoothly 
assured everyone that the audio-visual aids had been a 
terrific bargain. The fact that, on the same day as Ram- 
mel’s reassuring statement, he and his four School Board 
members had banked substantial deposits went unnoticed, 
and since not many taxpayers really knew what “audio- 
visuals” were anyway, much less what they cost, the mat- 
ter was forgotten. 

It remained forgotten until this Friday before Election 
day. Then, like a napalm bomb, Danny Swift's exposé ex- 
ploded on Page One of the Beehive. Any subscriber who 
didn’t get his dime’s worth of reading matter that day was 
a case for the optometrist. 

First there was a reproduction of the Little Red School 
House firm’s letter revealing the actual cost of the audio- 
visual equipment. 

Next there was a story about a dismissal action against 
one Abby Shipton, a grade school teacher, which called 
attention to the peculiar coincidence that the School 
Board’s three star witnesses against her all were contractors 
on the new high school. A boxed editorial carried on from 
there with a demand for a full-dress investigation of School 
Board contracts and an audit of their books. 

Still another story—this one with plenty of emotional 
punch—began with this headline: 
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SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
DENOUNCES KIDS 
Button Gwinnett’s Bruce Trepan 
Foe of Parenthood; Labels All 
Children, “Despicable Brats!” 


This story continued through quite a few columns, for 
every single one of the principal’s vitriolic letters was 
reprinted in full. 

Finally there was a brief statement by Fester Addams, 
campaign manager for School Board candidate Gomez 
Addams, to the effect that “this day’s alarming revela- 
tions of chicanery in high places” was bound to affect the 
outcome of the following Tuesday’s election, and that 
Gomez Addams would be the people’s choice. 

Gomez was in complete agreement with this statement. 
Victory at the polls which, since the Halloween Night 
debacle, had seemed unthinkable was now a foregone 
conclusion. Unless something really catastrophic happened 
such as a return visit by Cousin Itt, a Gomez Addams 
landslide was assured. 

Puffing mightily on his cigar, the candidate paced the 
living room with all the confidence of Grant on the eve 
of Appomattox. 

“Lurch,” he instructed the butler, “get out the car and 
begin redecorating. New buntings, new banners, new 
signs. Dust off the funeral march records. Starting tomor- 
row, the Addams soundtruck rides again!” 

Lurch saluted woodenly, and left the room. 

“And you, Fester,” Gomez went on, “better get down and 
reopen headquarters tomorrow. Run up the flag, dust off 
the buttons, clean the mud off the posters. Oh, and better 
slap a piece of cardboard over that hole in the window 
where the inkwell came through.” 

“Oh boy!” cried Uncle Fester. “And maybe Danny’ll 
write us some fresh publicity releases.” 

“They'll hardly be necessary after today,” Danny said 
cheerfully. “Anyway, I’m working for the Beehive now, 
so PR stuff from me might look like a conflict of interest.” 

“What can I do, my leader?” asked Morticia. 
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Gomez kissed her wrist clear up to the elbow. “You, 
Querida, can try to reorganize the Eves for Addams. Per- 
haps Grandmama and Abby will help you?” 

“Sure thing,” said Abby. “How about you Grandmama?” 

Grandmama, who had been twirling from the chandelier 
in a not too successful attempt at dervish dangling, now 
dropped spryly to the floor. “Can’t seem to get the hang of 
it,” she grumbled. “Can’t see how those dervishes over in 
Arabia do it either, what with everything over there a 
desert and no trees to dangle from—” 

“Mama,” said Gomez, “we asked you a question.” 

“I heard.” The old lady faced her son uneasily. “My 
boy,” she began, “I don’t know quite how to say this—” 

“What're you talking about, Mama? I asked you a simple 
question so—” 

“Well,” Grandmama said uneasily, “harken you back to 
Halloween. You all remember Halloween night when 
Cousin Itt came to visit?” 

“Indelibly,” said Uncle Fester with a slight shudder. 

“Ah, but you may not recall how I held my own little 
Sabbat that night. Couldn’t let the festive Eve go by 
without—” 

“I remember, Mama,” Morticia said, “because I suggested 
that Cousin Itt stay home and celebrate with you.” 

“And don’t I wish he had!” sighed Uncle Fester. 

Grandmama raised her hands for silence. “Be that as it 
may, when the witching hour arrived, I stepped within my 
magic circle, stood squarely upon my pentagram, and re- 
cited the ancient runes. Seven times, I stroked my toad 
familiar and chanted: 


Brindle paddock hattock pintar—” 


“Mama, please get on with it!” Gomez pleaded. 

“Now take it easy, Son. I’m telling you just like it hap- 
pened. Next I faced the toad toward the window so the 
light of the moon could fall upon it, and thrice I cried out: 


Artay I was Vegabular—Aiyee, O Moon!” 
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Grandmama paused for the full dramatic effect of this to 
sink in. Noting that her audience was properly spellbound, 
she resumed her tale. “Then suddenly there came a blind- 
ing flash in the night and clouds of smoke billowed up—” 

“That was probably when Cousin Itt ran the hearse 
into the Merchandise Mart,” Uncle Fester interrupted. “It 
was visible for miles and miles.” 

“What I saw was nothing of the sort,” said Grandmama 
waspishly. “It so happens I had succeeded in calling up 
from the pits of darkness a. . . certain party!” 

“Who?” Morticia demanded. “Not the Prince?” 

“The Prince himself! Oh, wasn’t he the handsome one— 
all got up in black with fireglow striking on His horns 
and smoke pouring from His ears!” Grandmama smiled 
proudly at the memory of her accomplishment, then 
quickly turned sobersides again. “Well, so long as I’d 
summoned Him up, I figured I’d better ask Him some- 
thing to make His trip worthwhile. So I asked Him what 
were my son’s chances in the School Board election—” 

“Yes, yes, what did He say?” Gomez was all attention. 

“I don’t know as I ought to repeat it,” Grandmama 
said sadly. “It didn’t sound too promising to me.” 

“What did he say?” 

“All right, all right. The Prince said, and I quote: 


‘Fortune’s ever contradictory, 

From defeat may come the victory; 

Yet ere yon cock the morn doth greet, 
Victory may become defeat.’ ” 


No one said anything for quite awhile. Grandmama 
climbed back onto the chandelier for another go at 
dervish dangling. 

At last Gomez cleared his throat, then demanded, “Will 
you kindly explain that mumbo-jumbo?” 

‘Don’t see how I can, my boy,” Grandmama called 
down. “I didn’t get to ask him. He just up and vanished.” 

“Oh, Mama,” sighed Morticia. “Ever since Macbeth 
you've become absolutely impossible—so . . . so melodra- 
matic! You go around trying to frighten everyone out of 
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their wits with such wild prophecies as ‘Till Birnam 
wood do come to Dunsinane.’” 

“Well, it did come,” snapped Grandmama. “Just ask 
Macbeth.” 

“I’m not Macbeth! I’m Gomez Addams! And no matter 
what gibberish you quote me, this election’s in the bag.” 

“In the bag” seemed a modest enough assessment. By 
the next day, the Rammel political machine was ready for 
the scrap yard. The State Board of Education announced 
a full-scale investigation into the local school system, and 
subpoenas had been served on all four School Board 
members including the candidate for re-election, Tweed 
Friendly. A bench warrant had been issued for Rammel 
himself and would be served when he could be found. 
(The Board president spent the entire weekend dodging 
capture and hiding in the basement laundry hamper at 
home.) 

The three contractors all confessed that their testimony ` 
against Abby Shipton had been false, admitted they had 
been coerced by Rammel, and threw themselves on the 
mercy of the community by offering to open their books 
and reveal the extent of their kickbacks to the School 
Board president. 

If the weekend was harrowing for the School Board, it 
was sheer hell for the principal of Button Gwinnett Grade 
School. Early Saturday morning, groups of angry, jeering 
parents began showing up in front of the Bruce Trepan 
residence. Some of them carried hastily scrawled placards 
reading, “Resign, Trepan!” or “O, You Ogre!” or “Trepan 
Unfit!” 

By noon, the crowd had swelled. A mob milled about 
in the street, while a queue of pickets four deep sur- 
rounded the entire house. Signs became more numerous, 
and many were attached to long poles which could be 
jabbed and tapped at the windows. A majority of the 
parents had brought their children, and even the tiniest of 
these tottered about with placards stating, “Our Principal 
Hates Us!” About fifty of the older children formed a 
choral marching group. They tramped around and around 
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the front yard, their off-key juvenile voices raised in a 
hastily composed hymn of hostility: 


“Trepan, Trepan, 
The mean old man! 
Send him to Afghanistan!” 


The shouting and the tumult swelled, babes howled in 
mothers’ arms, irate fathers pounded signs against walls 
and windowpanes. Two policemen, dispatched to the scene 
to keep order, happened to be fathers themselves, and 
promptly added their own vocalizing to that of the pickets. 
It was bedlam doubled in spades, and by late afternoon, it 
attained the full dignity of an Official PTA Parents Protest 
March. Traffic lights have been installed and equal rights 
conceded through lesser demonstrations than this. 

When darkness fell, and the harried principal hoped 
that now they would go away, they didn’t. They simply 
added patio torches and flashlights to their equipment, and 
kept the chivaree going full tilt. Around nine, Trepan 
noted with some relief, a lot of the parents with children 
drifted away, and over the next several hours others de- 
parted. The school principal downed two quick scotches 
and a glass of warm milk, accepted the hot-water bottle 
his wife had fixed for him, and climbed into bed, all set 
to “knit the rav’led sleeve of care.” But there would be no 
rav’led sleeve knitting that night for Bruce B. Trepan 
and spouse. 

No sooner had the principal put head to pillow than the 
teen-agers began arriving in jalopies and on motorcycles 
with exhausts popping. They brought transistor radios and 
danced the frug on his front porch. The police, at the re- 
quest of the suffering neighbors, came twice to disperse 
the revelers, but when they left, back came the teen-agers. 
A few were even there when the first adult demonstrators 
began to arrive around dawn. 

By Monday, Trepan had had it. Never would he darken 
Button Gwinnett’s doorstep again. Everyone was demand- 
ing he get out of town, and that is precisely where he was 
going provided he wasn’t lynched first. Somewhere he 
would find a berth in adult education far from kiddies and 
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parents, or, failing that, he would run a trap-line in the 
North Woods. He and Mrs. Trepan spent the day packing 
up the car. By three p.m., he was ready to make a run 
for it. 

Also at three p.m., high in the upper altitudes of Sugar 
Hill Road in Shambleton’s exclusive West end, another 
member of the educational system was preparing for de- 
parture. All morning, Mrs. Rammel and the family’s maid 
had been running errands in town—to the travel agency. 
to both banks, to a number of stores. At long last, after 
a cramping two days in the laundry hamper, Jarvis Ram- 
mel emerged like a groundhog after the long, hard winter. 

The black hair dye that his wife had bought for him 
worked fine—very little streaking. The new sunglasses were 
of the wrap-around type and of the darkest hue. It would 
take a pretty sharp server of bench warrants to penetrate 
this disguise, but Rammel was never one to leave anything 
to chance. As soon as he had brusquely kissed his wife 
goodbye, Jarvis Rammel taped on a magnificently bushy 
false mustache. Then he leaped into his Lincoln and 
took off. 

Shortly after three p.m., in the heart of Shambleton’s 
business district (or what remained of it since Cousin Itt’s 
spectacular crack-up of the hearse), there had gathered 
two of the key figures in the Eves for Addams organization 
—Morticia and Grandmama Addams. They stood on the 
curb before Addams Campaign Headquarters, Morticia 
with an Eves for Addams banner raised on high, and 
Grandmama with a bass drum. Their mission—to try to 
re-recruit their once powerful women’s auxiliary unit 
on the eve of Election Day. Directly across the street, facing 
south, was parked the Gomez Addams soundtruck with 
Lurch at the wheel. 

The record blasting away on the soundtruck public 
address system was Chopin’s Funeral March, and Grand- 
mama accented each dolorous beat with a resounding 
thump on her drum. 

“Eves for Addams, unite!” Morticia would cry out be- 
tween thumps. 

Unhappily, there were no uniters. But there were 
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plenty of onlookers. Among these was Officer Spangler, of 
the Shambleton Police, who kept pleading with Grand- 
mama to please go a little easier on the drum. The more 
he pleaded, the harder she whacked. 

Destiny had set its little stage, with curtain time at 
3:10 p.m. 

And now the moment had arrived. Appointment in 
Samara was imminent. 

Bruce Trepan had escaped intact through the picket 
lines, and now he and his wife were proceeding in the 
family car down Main Street, going south—south to any- 
where. Some nice quiet motel, preferably one that didn’t 
allow pets or children. 

Jarvis Rammel, in his elaborate disguise, sped down 
Sugar Hill and swung the Lincoln left on Main Street. 
Now he barreled north on Main in the general direction 
of the airport. 

Morticia was crying, “Unite, O Eves for Addams!” and 
Grandmama was making like Gene Krupa on the big skin. 
Officer Spangler was remonstrating with them to no avail. 

Then Uncle Fester, Fate’s little catalyst, peered out of the 
campaign headquarters window and, noticing that the 
soundtruck was still standing unproductive across the 
street, signaled to Lurch to drive on and drum up some 
votes. 

Lurch nodded, and pulled out from the curb directly in 
the path of the onrushing Trepan car which also was going 
south. The sudden emergence of the Addams soundtruck 
across his starboard bow, however, sent Trepan into a 
southeasterly direction, which is to say he pulled hastily out 
of his lane to avoid the Omerta-Lamia. 

Trepan did avoid it, but he failed to avoid the large 
Lincoln which, in its own lane, came rocketing north on 
Main. Bumper to bumper, grill to grill, headlamp to head- 
lamp, the Trepan car and the Lincoln came together in a 
head-on crash that could be heard for miles and would 
be talked about for years. The sound thereof was that of all 
the utensils in every Howard Johnson Restaurant from 
coast to coast being thrown into the air and let drop on a 
sheet-metal floor. 
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Lurch guided his own uninvolved vehicle back to the 
curb and stayed to watch the excitement. There was plenty 
to watch. Some in the crowd who had come to witness 
the Eves for Addams performance and were now witnesses 
of the most spectacular crash since Cousin Itt was in town, 
recognized the despised principal of Button Gwinnett 
at once. 

“Kid-hater!” they howled, as Trepan shook himself free 
of the steering wheel rim which hung around his neck, and 
fled down Main Street. The ex-principal was last seen dis- 
appearing into an areaway between the Bon-Ton Store and 
the Bell & Candle Book Shop with an angry pack of parents 
snapping at his heels. 

Mrs. Trepan extricated herself from the wreckage, calmly 
walked into Addams Campaign Headquarters and phoned 
for a taxi. 

No one recognized the black-haired, mustachioed driver 
of the Lincoln who was miraculously still wearing his sun- 
glasses. But public sympathy was on his side because he 
had been on his own side of the street. 

“Somebody help this poor man,” one of the onlookers 
called out. 

Officer Spangler, never remiss in doing his duty, stepped 
forward. “May I help you, sir?” he asked solicitously. 

“No, no,” protested the driver of the Lincoln. “I’m all 
-right. Just fine, thanks.” Fortunately for him, the car was 
a total wreck so there was no danger of anyone recognizing 
it as the Rammel Lincoln. He rummaged through the 
debris until he found the attaché case he was looking for. 
Hauling it out with great care, he clasped it reverently to 
his bosom, and prepared to resume his journey on foot. 

“Now, now,” soothed Officer Spangler. “Mustn’t leave the 
scene of an accident, even if it wasn’t your fault.” He took 
a firm but gentle grip on the man’s arm. 

“Please, I’m in a great hurry. And I’m really all right, I 
tell you,” begged the man as he struggled futilely in the 
policeman’s kindly grasp. 

“Hold on to him, Officer,” one of the onlookers advised. 
“Poor fellow may be hurt and not know it.” 

Grandmama Addams stepped in close. “Of course he’s 
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hurt,” she said. “His upper lip must be fractured. See— 
his mustache is crooked.” 

“Oh, dear,” said the policeman, turning the frantic man 
so he could get a better look at the “fractured” upper lip. 
“Here, let me try to straighten it.” 

Straightening a false mustache is tricky business. Once 
loosened enough to sag or become crooked, the slightest 
touch may cause the mustache to fall off altogether. This 
case was no exception. 

The mustache dropped to the pavement. So did the 
man’s attaché case, spilling out packets of currency and an 
airline ticket to Switzerland. 

An astonished Officer Spangler gently removed the man’s 
sunglasses. 

“Why it’s Mr. Jarvis Rammel!” he exclaimed. “Did you 
know that there’s a warrant out for you, Mr. Rammel?” 

Rammel didn’t bother to reply. He looked down sadly 
at the nice paper currency and airline ticket eddying about 
his feet in the light November breeze. His complexion 
changed from pale green to apple red. Suddenly, he lashed 
out with both arms in an attempt to break loose from the 
policeman’s grasp. It was a desperate try, but an abortive 
one. The policeman’s grasp had changed from solicitous to 
downright possessive. 

Officer Spangler frog-walked Jarvis Rammel down Main 
Street to the police station while visions of a promotion. 
danced in his head. 


Chapter 20 


Election Day! 
To say that it dawned would not be quite accurate for 
the sun never did rise in the sense of shining. The night 
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sky simply gave way to a surly overcast, while a bone- 
chilling wind out of the north presented a preview of 
winter. “Miserable” was the weatherman’s word for it. 

“What a beautiful morning!” Gomez remarked cheer- 
fully, slipping into a dove-gray morning coat with cloth of 
gold lapels. 

“So gloriously cave-like,” bubbled Morticia. “Not a sun 
in the sky! It should bring out the voters in droves.” 

For the great occasion, Morticia wore a simple off-black 
shroud, necklace of jet, black mantilla and slate blue cape. 
Arm in arm, she and*Gomez went down to the living room 
where Grandmama was waiting. 

Grandmama looked quite the queen mother in her 
Druid sandals, monk’s cloth muu-muu, and black goat skin 
with the horns attached. She wore a crown of cypress and 
carried a branch from the rowan tree. Her face, however, 
was as overcast as the day. 

“Ready for the polls, Mama?” Gomez greeted. 

Grandmama nodded grimly. 

“And how are you feeling this fine morning, Mama?” 
Morticia inquired. 

“Rotten. I’m all over rheums and fluxes.” 

“Oh, Mama! You still think Gomez is going to lose.” 

“I think nothing. I only know what You-Know-Who 
prophesied on Halloween.” 

“Well, nothing he said made sense,” Gomez replied. 
“Come along.” They went out to where Lurch waited with 
the car. Gallantly, the School Board candidate handed the 
two ladies into the tonneau, then he climbed in beside 
Lurch. With great dignity, the car rolled down Belladonna 
Drive. 

“Just think, Cara Mia,” Gomez said, turning to address 
his wife, “today I am just another average citizen. But 
tomorrow! Tomorrow I shall be a public official and you, 
Querida, will be my First Lady!” 

“*Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow—’” recited 
Grandmama dully. 

“Oh, Mama, shut up!” snapped Morticia. 


In its long history which stretched back to Colonial 
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times, Shambleton had survived many exciting elections. In 
the early days of the Republic, a Federalist candidate had 
once bitten the ear off a voter at the polling place. On 
another occasion, a Whig officeseeker was kicked in the 
head by one of his own oxen when he fell off the cart in 
which he was hauling “treatin’ whuskey” to the polls. 
There had been duels, brawls, and horsewhippings. But 
there had never been a campaign like the present one for 
the School Board. It had supplied such excitement as a 
witch hunt, demolition by hearse of a rival’s campaign 
headquarters, the Great Halloween Night Fire, and a mag- 
nificent scandal which had resulted in flight, arrest and 
head-on collision. Everyone had reason to believe that, 
with such a surfeit of thrills during the campaign, Election 
Day itself would prove something of an anticlimax, that 
surely there could be no more surprises in store. 

Voting was orderly. It also was heavy. Morticia was 
right in her prediction that voters would turn out in 
droves. It was not, however, the weather which brought 
them out but rather the hotly-contested struggle for School 
Board office. Other candidates for other offices also were 
on the machine ballots, but their campaigns had been 
so overshadowed by the Addams-Friendly donnybrook that 
there was no doubt where voter interest lay. The electorate 
showed up grim-visaged, and the air was charged with 
protest. 

Beehive photographers, though not daring to hope for 
more pyrotechnics, still were on hand at all the election 
places—just in case. Flashbulbs flashed and shutters clicked 
as cameramen caught this or that prominent citizen exer- 
cising his civic duty. Especially newsworthy and packed 
with human interest were the pictures of the various prin- 
cipals in the recent commotion. For example, there was a 
photo of Jarvis Rammel out of jail on a $100,000 bond, 
entering the polls with his hat held before his face. Also 
filmed were his four School Board members including the 
candidate for re-election, Tweed Friendly. Subpoenas not- 
withstanding, these hardy political perennials showed up to 
vote. Their only hope, if any, lay in getting Friendly re- 
elected; then, at least, they could face the upcoming investi- 
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gations as a solid bloc, without their ranks having been 
infiltrated by a Gomez Addams. 

Sheldon Shupp, the Beehive’s correspondent-photogra- 
pher covering the polling site in the Button Gwinnett 
School gymnasium, got splendid photographs of the 
Addamses. When the polls opened at seven p-m. Gomez, 
Morticia and Grandmama were first in line. None of them 
proved camera-shy; they cooperated with photographer 
Shupp in every way, and looked disappointed when he 
finally told them he was running out of film. 

Uncle Fester Addams came directly to the polls from an 
hour’s archery practice in Memorial Park. Never one to 
let himself get in a rut, Uncle Fester had lately shelved his 
crossbow in favor of the longbow. Consequently, he ar- 
rived wearing a suit of Lincoln green, doeskin gallygaskins, 
and a peaked cap decorated with a tail feather from the 
family’s vulture. He carried a longbow of English yew, 
and over his back was slung a large quiver from which 
protruded several arrows. He was a dazzling sight, the 
answer to a photographer’s prayer. After casting his ballot, 
Fester posed jauntily before the voting machine while 
Shupp of the Beehive snapped away. 

Abby and Lurch went unphotographed for the very good 
reason that they couldn’t vote. Abby had not been resident 
in Shambleton long enough to qualify for registering. 
Lurch, although well on his way to becoming naturalized, 
still was technically a citizen of his native Transylvania. 

Gomez, Fester and Lurch spent the rest of the day at 
campaign headquarters. Morticia and Grandmama returned 
directly home to prepare gourmet treats for the gala 
evening ahead. A family party had been planned for listen- 
ing to election returns via the ancient superheterodyne 
radio with its petunia-shaped loudspeaker. 

Shortly before the polls closed, Gomez, Fester and Lurch 
returned home to find the rest of the family and Abby 
gathered around the silent radio, well launched into a 
mountain of gourmet treats. 

Gomez was in excellent spirits. “Now hear this—” he 
began. 
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“Hear what?” asked Morticia. “Has Tweed Friendly con- 
ceded?” 

“Too early for that,” Gomez answered. “No, I want you 
all to hear what I’ve been working on today.” From an 
inside pocket, he withdrew a sheaf of typewritten papers, 
and waved it proudly. 

“This,” he announced, “represents my first official act as 
a member of the School Board.” 

“But you’re not elected yet,” said Grandmama. 

“Only a matter of hours,” said Gomez. “And, Mama, if 
you can’t adopt a more positive attitude, I’d appreciate it 
if you’d just say nothing.” 

Grandmama clamped shut her jaws and looked sulky. 

Gomez continued, “And where’s Danny? I’d like him to 
hear this, too.” 

“He'll be at the Beehive until later,” Abby said. “He’s 
covering election returns.” 

“Of course. Well then, here goes—’ Gomez took up a 
stance by the fireplace, fitted pince-nez to nose, cleared 
his throat, and began to read from the typed sheets: 

“‘Early American History as revised by Gomez Addams, 
S.B.M.’ The S.B.M. stands for School Board Member. Any 
questions so far?” 

“When shall I turn on the radio?” asked Grandmama, 
still deep in her sulk. 

Gomez glared at her, and resumed reading: 

“‘Chapter 1—Benedict Arnold. Benedict Arnold was 
born in 1741 and was destined to become one of America’s 
most famous heroes. He was a free-thinker who daringly 
refused to be stuck in the category of an organization man. 
Benedict Arnold had great courage which he demonstrated 
by selling out to the enemy—’” 

Abby Shipton, her eyes wide with disbelief, interrupted. 
“Oh, Mr. Addams, I don’t think you could ever sell such 
a concept to our schools!” 

Now it was Gomez’ turn to look astonished. “Why ever 
not? They're already starting to back away from prayer 
and saluting the flag. Surely they ought to be ready for a 
few kind words about Benedict Arnold!” Clearing his 
throat again, he continued. 
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“Chapter 2—The Witches of Salem. The witches of 
Salem had a fine old time souring their neighbors’ milk, 
causing fits, and casting other enchantments which bright- 
ened considerably the otherwise hard and austere lives of 
the early Plymouth colony. One of the most famous of 
these witches was Cotton Mather, and he and his other 
witch buddies never got caught at it. All those people who 
got hung were impostors.’” 

He paused to regard Abby who was sitting dumbly, jaws 
agape, and shaking her head. 

“I’m really doing this for the kiddies, you know,” he 
explained. “It’s time they hear something different from 
the old stuff they've been getting. . . . ‘Chapter 3—Aaron 
Burr. Aaron Burr was the third Vice President of the U.S., 
and would have been President if it hadn’t been for 
Thomas Jefferson. In 1804, Burr is said to have shot and 
killed Alexander Hamilton in a duel, but it was very likely 
an accident. Hamilton may have stepped into the way of 
the bullet, or quite possibly Burr didn’t even know the gun 
was loaded. If Burr really had wanted to shoot somebody, 
then it would have been Jefferson because that way he 
could have been President.’ ” 

Morticia’s eyes were aglow. “Gomez, that’s simply won- 
derful! All that in your first day in office!” 

“It ain’t his first day in office,” snapped Grandmama. “T 
keep saying, Son, don’t count your spiders before they’re 
hatched.” 

“Thank you for your confidence,” Gomez said coolly. 
“You may turn on the radio.” 

Grandmama switched on. After several minutes, the radio 
gave out some whoops and whistles, then a steady crackling 
noise like a burning forest. 

“Well, tune it in,” said Gomez. 

“It is tuned in,” Grandmama retorted. “The dial’s set 
at our local station.” 

“Then set it for another.” Gomez began to show definite 
signs of irritability with this sweet old mother of his. 
“Fiddle around with it.” 

Everyone took turns “fiddling around with it,” yet all it 
produced was whistles, whoops and crackles. 
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Gomez swung on Pugsley and Wednesday. “You kids 
been monkeying with this set?” he demanded. 

“Gosh, nol” said Pugsley. Wednesday shook her tiny 
head. 

“Guess it’s been down in the cellar with the mushrooms 
too long,” suggested Uncle Fester. “A tube most likely 
rusted.” 

“No, no, it’s a sign,” Grandmama said ominously. “Oh, 
I can see him now with his horns all shiny, and him 
saying, 

‘. . . But ere yon cock the morn doth greet, 
Victory may become defeat.’” 

“Mama, you sound as if you want Gomez to losel” Mor- 
ticia said. 

“Nothing of the sort,” replied Grandmama. “I want to 
see him win. But I also hate to be wrong in my prophecies.” 

With no way of getting election returns on the dead 
radio, a pall fell over the Addams family group. Gomez 
retired to his chair by the fireplace to continue work on his 
revised history. The others sat morosely munching gourmet 
treats. 

This is how Danny found them when he arrived shortly 
after ten. He wore a tan raincoat buttoned to the chin and 
a look which might have been termed “inscrutable.” He 
shed the raincoat, but not the look. Everyone stood up. 

“Did we win?” It was like a badly-rehearsed chorus. 

“Yes, we won,” Danny said simply. 

Decibel for happy decibel, the triumphant cry which 
rose collectively from the Addamses was on par with the 
roar that greets the final play in a World Series. 

Above the tumult, Gomez shouted at Grandmama, 
“What'd I tell you?” 

“So he was wrong,” Grandmama admitted. 

“Hey, Danny boy,” asked Gomez, “shall I go out and 
greet my constituents? Pll bet they’re crowding into the 
yard now.” 

Danny said, “No one’s out there, so forget it.” 

The cheering stopped. Everyone faced Danny who wore 
the same inscrutable look he’d come in with. 

Slowly, Gomez asked, “You mean nobody’s come to hear 
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my speech of acceptance?” 
Danny nodded. “That’s about the size of it.” 
Another long silence followed. 
Abby broke it. “What was the voting result?” 
“I was waiting for someone to ask that,” said Danny. 
“Well, tell us,” demanded Gomez. 
“Tweed Friendly, five votes. Gomez Addams, six.” 


Chapter 21 . 


“The strange thing about this,” Danny was saying, “is 
that the voting was exceptionally heavy for a non-Presi- 
dential year. All the other candidates piled up enormous 
numbers. Pluralities in some cases ran into the thousands.” 

“I see,” Gomez said quietly, although he didn’t see at 
all. At the very least, he had anticipated a landslide victory. 
Yet here he was listening to Danny’s analysis of the election 
with the subdued air of one who has lost rather than of 
one who has emerged triumphant after a brilliant and spec- 
tacular campaign. All the furor, all the excitement, all the 
headlines—he thought sourly—and he’d only squeaked 
through by a single vote. Thousands and thousands of 
voters casting ballots, and Gomez Addams winds up with 
a grand total of six votes. True, he had won, but this sort 
of thing rather took the edge off winning. 

Danny’s post-mortem continued: “Now it’s easy to see 
where Tweed Friendly got those five votes. The other three 
Board members voted for him. Jarvis Rammel, the crook, 
voted for him. That’s four votes. Then Friendly naturally 
voted for himself and there’s your total of five. I hear their 
poor wives were too ashamed to show up at the polls.” 
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“I can certainly understand that,” Abby said. 

“Yes,” replied Danny seriously, “but if their wives had 
come out and voted for Friendly, then Gomez here would 
have been defeated.” 

A long, melancholy sigh escaped Gomez. He had come 
that close to defeat! Oh, this was a dark victory indeed! 
Pyrrhic victory was probably the term for it, although he 
wasn’t sure. 

“And now,” Danny went on relentlessly, “we come to 
Gomez’ votes. Abby and Lurch couldn’t vote. But I voted 
for him, so that’s one. Morticia, Grandmama, and Uncle 
Fester all voted for him. Let’s see, that’s four so far. Then, 
of course, you voted for yourself, right?” 

“And a darn good thing I did,” said Gomez bitterly. 

“That leaves one vote unaccounted for,” Morticia point- 
ed out. 

“Compliments of a friend,” joked Uncle Fester, then 
quickly bit down on his lip at a sharp glance from Gomez. 

Danny said, “So here’s how we figured it out down at the 
office—” 

Gomez started. “You mean you’ve been discussing me 
with strangers? It that very nice?” 

“You’re a public figure now, Gomez,” Danny replied. 
“A successful candidate. You’re bound to be discussed. 
Happens to every officeholder right up to the President 
himself.” 

The linking of himself with the President somewhat 
cheered Gomez. He hadn’t thought of it that way. The 
fruits of victory began to taste just a little less bitter. He 
raised his hand in a Presidential gesture and said, “Proceed, 
Danny boy. You were discussing my victory and—” 

“Well, here’s how we analyzed it. Today’s election was a 
mandate of protest—” 

“A what?” asked Morticia. 

“A protest vote,” Danny explained. “It was a sort of anti- 
election. We’ve given it a name at the paper—Unvoting. 
This is what happened: the School Board scandal has the 
town boiling mad, so voters turned out by the thousands 
to protest the skulduggery of the Rammel organization by 
deliberately not voting for its candidate, Friendly.” 
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“I say, Hooray!” cried Uncle Fester. 

“On the other hand,” continued Danny, “the whole 
town is still pretty sore about that block of Main Street 
going up in flames. A thing like that does something to 
civic pride. And, of course, Gomez is blamed for it even 
though he personally wasn’t driving the hearse—” 

“Well, I wasn’t personally driving it either,” Uncle Fester 
said defensively. “I was trapped in back.” 

“But you should have been driving!” barked Gomez. 

“Come, come,” Danny soothed, “that’s all water over the 
dam. I’m just recapping this to explain what is really some- 
thing of a political phenomenon. Anyhow, thousands of 
voters also came out to the polls to protest the burning of 
Main Street by not voting for Gomez.” Then he added 
thoughtfully, “All except one, that is.” 

Morticia said, “I just wonder which of our friends could 
have cast that winning vote?” 

“We may never know,” said Uncle Fester. 


The new member of the School Board (and the only one 
not under subpoena) leaped from his bed at six the next 
morning, shaved, showered, dressed, then took a brisk walk 
around the block. “Must keep fit,” he told himself between 
deep breaths. He returned to the house and repaired at 
once to his coffin-desk in the tower room. 

By 7:30, he had noted on a memo pad his schedule for 
the day: 


Call press conference. 

Instruct aides to do further research on Benedict 
Arnold. 

Have luncheon with somebody important. 

Map plans for a Greater Society. 

Arrange for motor cavalcade to visit all schools. 
(With police escort???) 

Hire new principal to replace Bruce Trepan. 
Balance budget. 


His first day in office had begun. 
Four floors below, the phone was ringing. Gomez could 
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hear it faintly. Presently, a rumbling not unlike Vesuvius 
on a bad day came vibrating up the stairwell. Lurch was 
calling. 

“Telephone, Mr. School Board Member,” were Lurch’s 
words. Splendid, thought Gomez; this man Lurch must be 
in my cabinet. He laid aside his quill and hurried down- 
stairs to the phone. He accepted the receiver from Thing. 

“School Board Member Addams speaking,” he said. 

“Gomez! Are you dressed?” It was Danny’s voice, about 
eight octaves higher than usual. 

“Naturally I’m dressed. I’ve been on the job for an hour. 
Never let it be said Gomez Addams wastes the taxpayers’ 
money.” 

“Then get down here right away!” shrilled Danny. 

“Here? Where’s here?” 

“Sorry, Gomez, I’m not thinking very clearly. I’m at 
Town Hall, second floor front. It’s the Dog License office—” 

“But we haven’t got a dog.” 

“I know. This has nothing to do with dogs. But it’s being 
held in the Dog License office—” 

“What? What’s being held, Danny boy?” 

“The meeting. Of the Board of Elections. It just happens 
they’re using this office.” 

“The Board of Elections, eh? Well, fine. Shall I wear any- 
thing special? My dress sword? My hussar cape—?” 

“Come as you are—only come fast!” Danny screamed. 

The phone clicked, and Gomez stood for a minute listen- 
ing to silence. When Thing had taken the receiver from 
him, Gomez stared about with a baffled air. He was sur- 
rounded by the entire household, and curiosity shone in 
every eye. 

“That,” he announced, “was Danny. The Board of Elec- 
tions is meeting at Town Hall.” 

“At this hour? Why?” asked Morticia. 

“To listen to my acceptance speech no doubt, Querida.” 

“Can we all come?” Uncle Fester wanted to know. 

“I see no reason why not,” said Gomez grandly. 

“Oh, but I must get to school,” Abby said “and so must 
the children.” 

“The children, yes. But if you are a few minutes late, 
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what does it matter? You now enjoy the patronage of the 
new School Board Member. Lurch, get out the car. Danny 
sounded as if they could scarcely wait.” 

The trip to Town Hall was a fast one; Jehu in his char- 
iot couldn’t have bettered Lurch’s time. Gomez and all his 
cohorts sped up the stairs to the second floor and into the 
Dog License office. 

Their arrival was awaited by the enormous Mrs. Clarence 
Gapp, PTA president who also happened to head the 
Board of Elections, and two members of the Board—Mr. 
Artesian of the Bell & Candle Book Shop, and Mr. Charon 
of the Charon Funeral Home. Also on hand were Danny 
Swift and Sheldon Shupp from the Beehive. 

To Gomez, it appeared to be a sort of press conference. 
He greeted them all with a big, corny “Hello there”—the 
sort of straight-from-the-brisket greeting that has taken 
many another talent all the way to the White House. 

The curt nods he received in return were cellar-cool. 
Danny didn’t even nod; he had the embalmed appearance 
of a King Tutankhamen all ready to be turned horizontal 
and shoved into a pyramid. Even the sight of Abby didn’t 
snap him out of it. 

Mrs. Gapp, in her usual officious way, went straight to the 
core of the matter. 

She said: “Mr. Addams, in yesterday’s election, there was 
one more vote cast than there were registered voters. Do 
you know what this means?” 

Gomez shook his head. No, he hadn’t the foggiest notion 
what it meant. It certainly didn’t sound particularly serious. 
He fished into his pocket for his acceptance speech, and 
rather wished they wouldn’t delay things with such trifles. 

“Mr. Charon,” said Mrs. Gapp, “explain to Mr. Addams 
what it means.” 

Charon bared his teeth. He still hadn’t got over the de- 
struction of his hearse, and this was his moment of venge- 
ance. “It means, Addams,” he grated (and he sounded 
not at all like the sympathetic funeral director who con- 
soled loved ones with such honeyed expertise), “that so far 
as you are concerned, there was no election. Let me clarify 
the point. By how many votes did you win?” 
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“One,” answered Gomez truthfully. No use lying to a 
Board of Elections unless they can’t count. 

“Exactly!” spat Charon. “Now hear this, you hearse- 
wrecker—” 

Mr. Artesian cut in. “Please,” he said, “let us not indulge 
in animosities. The facts, simply stated, are these. Someone 
who was not registered and therefore not qualified to vote, 
voted. Now this does not affect the candidates who won or 
lost by large pluralities. But in your case, Mr. Addams, it 
is most serious. Because your victory was by the margin of 
a single vote. Namely, by a vote which must be dis- 
qualified.” 

“But... but...” Gomez began, grasping at straws. “But 
perhaps this disqualified vote was cast for my worthy op- 
ponent. In which case, I would win by a two-vote margin.” 
He decided this is what must have happened, and began to 
feel better. A look, however, at Danny who was grimly 
shaking his head, made him feel worse again. 

“Im afraid not, Mr. Addams,” said Mrs. Gapp. “We 
know that vote was cast for you.” She turned to Sheldon 
Shupp of the Beehive. “Mr. Shupp, stand forward.” 

Mr. Shupp stood forward; people always did when so 
ordered by Mrs. Gapp. His long face was deadly serious. 

“Produce the evidence,” said Mrs. Gapp. 

Shupp opened a large Manila envelope and took out 
three eight-by-ten glossy prints. He spread them carefully 
upon the desk usually reserved for Dog License transactions. 

“Mr. Shupp,” Mrs. Gapp demanded in the best court- 
room cross-examination manner, “please tell us when you 
took these pictures?” 

“Yesterday. Election Day,” Shupp replied. 

“Where?” 

“In front of the voting machine at the polling place in 
Button Gwinnett gymnasium.” Shupp was a born star 
witness. 

By the same token, Mrs. Gapp proved a first-rate district 
attorney. “Would you please identify the subject of these 
photos?” 

“The photos are of Mr. Fester Addams, brother of the 
candidate.” 
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Uncle Fester leapt forward. “Let me see!” he cried ex- 
citedly. “By George, they’re of me all right! And splendid 
likenesses! May I have these after you’ve done with them, 
please?” 

“I’m sure duplicate prints are obtainable from the news- 
paper,” said Mrs. Gapp. “But back to business. Tell us, Mr. 
Shupp, what is particularly remarkable about these pic- 
tures? Aside from the fact that Mr. Fester Addams is dressed 
up like Robin Hood.” ; 

Shupp attempted to look both reliable and thoughtful 
at the same time. “Well,” he began, “all of these three 
photos were taken about thirty seconds apart. Now in 
Number One, Mr. Fester Addams has just emerged from 
the voting booth and the curtain is open. In Number Two, 
he is still standing facing the camera with his back to the 
booth, but the curtain is closed. Which brings us to photo 
Number Three where Mr. Addams remains in the same 
position, but the curtain has opened again.” 

Mrs. Gapp picked up the cross-examination. 

“And what does that signify?” she demanded. 

“That a vote has been cast, ma’m. You see, when you 
enter a voting machine booth, the curtain is open. When 
you are inside and draw the curtain, it cocks the machine. 
You vote, and when you walk out, you naturally open the 
curtain. Opening the curtain casts and records the vote, 
and also clears the machine. So somebody or something 
voted while Fester Addams stood there posing for pictures.” 

“Mr. Shupp, why do you say, ‘somebody or something?’ ” 

Shupp’s long face looked sheepish which wasn’t difficult 
since sheep possess long faces, too. He shuffled his feet, then 
said, “Because I honestly don’t know, ma’m.” He took a 
pencil from his pocket and, using it as a pointer, stabbed 
it at one of the photos. Everybody crowded about the desk. 

“Right here, in photo Number One,” he said, “a hand 
can be seen about to close the opened curtain. And in 
Number Two, an arm is clearly revealed reaching through 
the closed curtain. Its hand, of course, is inside at the 
voting levers. Finally, in exhibit Number Three, the hand 
has reappeared just above and behind Fester Addams’ left 
shoulder. And the camera never lies,” Shupp concluded. 
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Attention now shifted from Shupp’s photographic ex- 
hibit to the model pictured in the photographs. Uncle 
Fester became the focal point for a formidable array of 
baleful glares. 

“We have now established,” said Mrs. Gapp, “that a hand 
emerged from behind Fester Addams’ back and cast an 
illegal vote.” She favored Uncle Fester with a supercilious 
smile, then asked, “Tell me, Mr. Addams, have you by any 
chance a third arm?” 

“No,” said Uncle Fester uneasily, “but I’ve got two 
cousins with three legs.” 

“This is no joking matter!” Mrs. Gapp said severely. 
“The fact remains that something—” 

“Thing!” gasped Morticia. 

“THING!” echoed Gomez angrily. He wheeled, and 
gripped Uncle Fester hard by the fur collar of his coat. 
“Did you bring Thing to the polls?” 

“He rode along in my arrow quiver,” Uncle Fester ad- 
mitted. 

Gomez released his brother. His shoulders drooped. 
Robot-like, he walked to the door, and his troops followed 
sadly. At the door, he paused and, in a voice stripped of 
hope, asked the Board of Elections, “No chance of getting 
Thing registered now and making it all legal, I suppose?” 

“Not a chance,” Mrs. Gapp informed him. 

“Then my term of office has ended?” 

The Board of Elections nodded as one. 

“Tm not even sure it ever commenced,” was Mrs. Gapp’s 
parting thrust. “We’d have to get a ruling on that.” 

Uncle Fester apologized all the way down to the car. 
“Gomez, I assure you I’d no idea Thing would go so far 
as to vote. Believe me, he’d only come along for the archery. 
He’s awfully good about handing me arrows from my 
quiver—” 

Gomez halted at the curb by the Omerta-Lamia tourer. 
He removed the “Go, Go with Gomez” button from the 
lapel of his morning coat and skimmed it across Main 
Street. Then he smiled thinly at his small band of sup- 
porters, even managed to include Uncle Fester in the smile. 
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“Forget it, Fester. It was just one of those— Hah, I almost 
said things!” 

‘Dear Gomez,” Morticia said. “I’m so proud of you. 
Why I'll bet yours will go down in history as the shortest 
term of office on record. You'll be in the World Almanac!” 

“Cara Mia, you’re right as usual.” Gomez kissed her. 
“Well, Lurch, it’s home for us. Can we drop you at the 
Beehive, Danny? Or take you to school, Abby?” 

“Thanks, but it’s just down the street,” Danny said. 

“I think I’ll walk with Danny,” Abby said. “See you this 
afternoon.” 

The Addamses had piled into the auto. Danny leaned in 
and said, “By the way, Gomez, you realize Friendly didn’t 
make it either. You’ve smashed the Rammel gang, and the 
office is still up for grabs. So perhaps you’d like to have 
another go—?” 

The ex-School Board member shook his head. “No. If I 
made it, I’d only spoil my record for the World Almanac. 
Besides I’ve fallen way behind in my experiments into a 
low-calorie diet for vampires. Benedict Arnold will just have 
to look after his own reputation.” The auto began to move, 
and Gomez turned to Grandmama. “Let’s see, Mama,” he 
asked, “how did that prophecy go again—?” 

“I forget,” lied Grandmama. 

Abby and Danny watched the Addams car until it be- 

_came lost in traffic midway in the block which had been 
razed by the Great Halloween Night Fire. Danny chuckled. 
“Remember how it took the Fire of London to get rid of 
the Black Plague? Well, ours got rid of the Rammel plague. 
Only who’d have thought a kookie bunch like the Ad- 
damses could’ve pulled it off?” 

“They're exceptional,” Abby replied, linking her arm 
through his. They began to walk. Somehow the town 
looked cleaner and the air smelled freshly scrubbed. 
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When Morticia and Gomez Addams dis- 
cover their children having problems in 
school, they investigate to find out why. 
Even normal parents would do that. 
Like Gomez, even normal fathers might 
decide to run for the School Board. But 
none of them would conduct a cam- 
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The Addams Family—TV’s favorite frightfuls—can be . 
seen each week on their own top-rated ABC-TV show. 
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